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DAME VESPA VULGARIS. 


“The little people that live in the air 
Are not for my human hands to wrong.” 
—ALIOE Cary. 

UNT BEATTY may justly be considered a 
good woman, since she it was who not only 
refrained from destroying our neighbor's tene- 
ment, but turned my attention to the cunningly 
devised structure going up under our very eyes, 
supplementing her kindness to the new-comer by 
a suggestion of such sweets and toothsome bits 
as are by the average wasp heart regarded as 
luxuries. Books are all very well in their way, 
giving a pretty fair idea of plans ~ 
and theories, still it is quite an 
advance to see for one’s self how 
certain small builders actually 
work; how, hour after hour, with 
a persistency most wonderful, the 
instinct plan is evolved, and the 
house- place grows not only to 
comeliness and strength, but, in 
the matter of proportion and ca- 
pability of lodgment for the swarm 
that will presently slumber within 
its walls, indicates the presence of 

rare arithmetical powers. 

Upon materfamilias rests all the 
responsibility of getting a good 
‘spring start. She is supreme man- 
ager of the trim little establish- 
ment. Our beauty, Aunt Beatty’s 
pet, which in our affection has 
been named ‘‘ Goldie,” is an odd, 
dainty-looking little house-builder, 
settling all the arrangements, do- 
ing all the labor, urging on with 
individual speed the completion of 
a castle most puzzling in construc- 
tion to our wisest master-builders, 
to say nothing of the dexterity 
and simple straightforwardness 
and trust manifested by Madame 
Wasp in the furtherance of her 
delicately outlined snuggery. 

The dwellings of the wasp fami- 
ly are often under-ground tene- 
ments, but at times, prompted by 
some inner light, they select a cor- 
ner in human habitations, among 
people who have friendly eyes, 
whose ‘‘ ways” are full of tender- 
ness, and whose hands are rich in 
blessing. Swallows, robins, wasps, 
and other migratory lodgers never 
fail of finding about the veranda 
of Aunt Beatty’s cottage the most 
ample accommodations. The lit- 
tle creatures seem to read in her 
eyes the law of love that is written 
upon her heart, and year after year 
return with friendly buzz or song 
in token of amity and thanks. 

Among the briskest and busi- 
est of our roof-tree friends is 
“‘Goldie.”. The corner decided 
upon, she addressed herself dili- 
gently to toil, and many little jour- 
neys to and fro in search of “‘ ma- 
terial” resulted in regular flittings 
back and forth between the house- 
place and an old arbor, whose shat- 
tered timbers, softened by time, 
would almost crumble at the 
touch. This rich store-house af- 
forded every essential, and rapidly 
the castle grew. Chamber after 
chamber was outlined, and the old 
woody fibres, gnawed and worked 
over until a fine pulpy mass was 
formed, was skillfully’ applied by 
her jaws and one pair of legs, 
until pillars and ‘cornices were 
fashioned’ to her mind, until ter- 
Trace upon terrace of the most love- 
ly hexagonal cells was completed. 
Here, in the quietest of slumber- 
ing-places, the eggs are placed— 
continually. So the cares of Moth- 
er Wasp increase, but she never 
shows fatigue, and always appears 
in the neatest, trimmest suit im- 
aginable. The livery of their 





craft is exquisitely beautiful, 








blending as it does the golden hues of the dan- 
delion’s cup with the glossy tints of the raven’s 
wing. 

The poor wasp has among human folk many 
detractors, occasioned, no doubt, by certain lit- 
tle annoyances genteelly termed ‘‘ petty larce- 
ny.” Dame Vespa Vulgaris is indeed very par- 
tial to fruit and sweet things, and has a way of 
asserting individual rights not altogether agree- 
able to the owners and defenders of such del- 
icacies. Still it must not be forgotten that by 
nature they are ‘‘ foragers,” and in this partic- 
ular “right of way” is their inheritance. Yet 
more: compensation obtains in every situation, 
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and to the predatory excursions of Dame Wasp 
this law applies with force. Flies are not such 
favorites in sunny weather that we mourn over 
their destruction, and Madame Vespa, following 
out the instincts of her being, finds that in the 
matter of daily sustenance she must depend 
largely upon this sister winged fraternity, so that 
gardener, grocer, and keen-eyed housekeeper 
may not only tolerate the coming of such neigh- 
bors as ‘‘ Yellow-Jacket and cousins,” but be suf- 
ficiently grateful to offer them free lodgings and 
occasional tokens of amnesty. 

Aunt Beatty is above the average in this mat- 
ter, and, blending courtesy and consideration, is 





much relieved with regard to that most incon- 
venient buzzing that in summer-time is likely to 
be a continual presence. 





VENTILATION AND WARMING. 


\ HEN the people in a house are habitually 
unconscious of their sensations of heat or 
cold, its ventilation is a success. But this per- 
fection can not be had without some one taking 
considerable thought about it. Instead of show- 
ing contempt of old arrangements, let a little 
sense be turned to making the best of them, 
Windows, doors, and stoves play 

the part of common ventilators, 
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and should be adjusted after the 
principles of ventilation, which are 
so familiar but so illy practiced. 
The heat should be neither above 
nor below seventy degrees, and the 
air constantly changed, so that foul 
escapes and pure enters. So much 
every body knows. But people who 
control the ventilatign of build- 
ings, whether as sextons or house- 
holders, usually have one or two 
enormous crotchets—first, that it 
is dangerous to allow more than 
seventy degrees of heat any where 
in a room, or that it is equally dan- 
gerous to admit any degree of cold. 
What is essential not only to com- 
fort but to health and life is to keep 
the floor the warmest part of the 
room, t heat the walls so as to 
make up for the escape of warmth 
through them into the outer air, 
and to heat the fresh air on its 
entrance so as to prevent cold 
draughts, as well as to force out 
the bad air. Finally, there must 
be a constant supply of moisture 
in the atmosphere. Houses are 
warmed by direct radiation of 
heat from an open fire or stove, or 
by currents of warm air in flues or 
steam-pipes. ‘The system of hot- 
air pipes is out of favor, because 
the air is unhealthy from its dry- 
ness, and because of the great 
danger of escaped gas through the 
joints of flues. Steam heat is de- 
lightful if the pipes are watched 
to prevent leaking and unhealthy 
[ dampening of the air. For fami- 
ly use no luxury equals that of an 
| open fire or ventilating stove. 
The body must never lose its 
natural heat, and it must have a 
constant supply of pure air about 
twenty-eight degrees colder than 
the blood. If it comes in contact 
with currents of air or surfaces 
colder than itself, ‘‘the heat, the 
vitality, the very essence of life,” 
says an authority, ‘‘is rapidly ex- 
tracted from the body.” The ex- 
perience of engineers of ventilation 
has shown that the walls and floors 
of rooms should be kept at the heat 
of the human body—ninety-eight 
degrees—or the heat of the latter 
escapes to warm those surfaces. 
But the air for breathing must be 
no warmer than seventy degrees. 
Here is a problem which leads to 
fault and discomfort incomparable. 
‘*'This room is unhealthy,” says 
the mistress of a household, seat- 
ed among her family. ‘* Look at 
that thermometer—ninety degrees 
against the wall!” And she orders 
the fire down, while delicate frames 
around her shiver in the healthier 
atmosphere. What is wanted is 
not less fire, but a constant ingress 
of pure air for breathing, which 
would find its way to the lungs at 
a much lower temperature than 
that of the room. ‘Thus the se- 
renity of warmth is secured with 
the exhilaration of clear, bright 
breathing material. 
**Oh, but,” cries an alarmed 
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reader, ‘it would be the death of us to have air 
all the time blowingin! ‘Think of the draughts!” 

That is because the room is not warm enough 
to temper the outside air as it enters. What 
draught can be compared to the August wind 
‘which we court, and fear not, because it is warm? 
The difference is that the breeze is heated itself, 
and traverses a warm atmosphere. The draught, 
which sounds less if we call it ‘‘a cur- 
rent of air,” would be as welcome, if the room 
were properly heated. Every room habited by 
human beings ought to be warm enough to make 
it agreeable to open a window on an ordinary 
winter day. The best way to secure this is to 
place the chimney flues in the outer walls, which 
are the coldest, and set stoves or radiators di- 
rectly under the windows, so that the top would 
be four inches above the bottom of the sash. 
When the window is raised cold air strikes the 
heater, and is diffused through the room, not in 
an icy flight, but in gentle waves warmed so as to 
cause no discomfort, The perfection of warmth 
could be secured by making the walls and floors 
a net-work of fire-proof flues for warm air; but 
the nearest approach to this is only found in lux- 
urious houses where steam-pipes are laid under 
the floor. The delicious feeling of walking on a 
warm surface in cold weather is worth a thou- 
sand appliances of show and ornament. The 
cars of a Michigan railway were fitted with hot- 
air flues running the length of the car under the 
seats, so that the feet rested on warm wood all 
the time, while a current of fresh air was con- 
stantly perceptible, which changed all the air in 
the car every seven minutes, yet none of the pas- 
sengers felt any thing but delightfully warm. I 
quote those cars as the only instance of perfect 
ventilation in memory, whether in private house, 
hotel, or public building." 








SONG—THE WINDS. 


Tue South Wind sings of happy springs, 
And summers hastening on their way ; 
The South Wind smells of cowslip bells, 
And blossom-spangled meads of May: 
But sweeter is her red, red mouth 
Than all the kisses of the South. 


The West Wind breathes of russet heaths, 
And yellow pride of woods grown old; 
The West Wind flies from autumn skies, 
And sun-clouds overlaid with gold: 
But the golden locks I love the best 
Outshine the glories of the West. 


The North Wind sweeps from crystal deeps, 
And Arctic halls of endless night; 

The North Wind blows o’er drifted snows, 
And mountains robed in virgin white: 

But purer far her maiden’s soul 

Than all the snows that shroud the Pole. 


The East Wind shrills o’er desert hills, 
And dreary coasts of barren sand ; 
The East Wind moans of sea-blanched bones, 
And ships that sink in sight of land: 
But the cold, cold East may rave and moan, 
For her soft warm heart is all my own. 
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«> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for August 30 was sent out 
gratuitously an attractive SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a beautiful panoramic view 
of 
| NEWPORT AND ITS VICINITY, 
carefully drawn from original sketches, 
together with another installment of 
Lorp Lytron’s fascinating and popular 
Novel, “ THE ParIsIANs.” 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S new Novel, 
“PHINEAS REDUux,” will be continued 
in the next Number of the WEEKLY. 

With the Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY for. September 6 will be sent out gra- 
tuitously another EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLE- 
MENT, containing a rich variety of pic- 
torial and literary attractions. 





SMALL ECONOMIES. 


HE student of social science who visits 

this country from abroad is astonished 
by few things more than by the wanton 
waste which he finds characterizing the 
habits of the larger portion of our popula- 
tion. In the great cities of Europe it is 
almost possible to say that every thing is 
utilized, nothing lost. In some towns even 
the sewage is saved and sold, and in the old- 
er civilizations of all, the very vermin are 
turned to account. At the rate in which 
our own country is filling its census lists, 
and in which popular orators find such sub- 
ject for rejoicing, we shall at some future 





period—unless both social and chemical sci- 
ence proceed beyond a reasonable hope— 
stand in much the same position as the cit- 
ies of the Eastern Hemisphere do to-day; and 
it besteads us to learn in time, before they 
are forced on our descendants by want, those 
small economies which we flout at present 
as being worthy only of small souls, small 
revenues, and small harvest-fields. 

This might be a duty, if for no other rea- 
son than that we are stewards here, intrust- 
ed with what we hold for the Great Owner's 
purposes, and having no more right to waste 
it than a tenant has to impoverish the soil he 
hires; but certainly it is a duty in the light 
of the great calls made upon our generosity 
by those in less happy condition than our- 
selves; in the light, too, so recently thrown 
upon us by the glare of our awful conflagra- 
tions, of our disposition to give, which seems 
to be inherent in us as a people, and to be as 
undisciplined as it is spontaneous, and as 
spontaneous things are apt to be. 

There is no doubt that every year we lose 
through incapacity and ignorance, through 
indifference and indolence, an amount that 
would go far to ameliorate the festering pov- 
erty that, on the statistician’s page at least, 
drags our intelligence and virtue down to 
average with its stupidity and vice; and it 
becomes an obligation to consider and prac- 
tice the smaller economies if only because 
charity begins at home, and because if it 
does not begin there it will never venture 
farther. It is in our homes, we say, that 
this husbandry must begin; for though it 
is to be acknowledged that there are many 
houses where no misuse of material can be 
found—especially in the cities, where, though 
much is spent, little is squandered—yet we 
are forced to counterbalance them by myr- 
iads of others where careless unthrift sits 
with the Lares and Penates, perfectly un- 
conscious that its presence expels a hundred 
comforts and pleasures from the hearth, chief 
among which may be the power of doing 
good to others. 

To speak of one thing out of a multitude: 
the lady who flings down the envelope of 
her letter, to be taken up and burned with 
other refuse, scarcely stays to think of her- 
self as a destroyer rather than a producer. 
Yet if the parlor scrap-bag were made an 
ornament of every parlor in all our million 
parlors, and every torn envelope, every use- 
less odd and end and broken thread, were 
scrupulously deposited there till it should 
be time to turn them over to thé junk-man, 
possibly we might eventually be spared the 
abominations of disease that come to us from 
the Levant and elsewhere in the bales of rags 
that are foul with typhus and small-pox and 
the sores of lepers. But the careful house- 
keeper is never without her rag-bag, a won- 
derful, elastic receptacle, out of which now 
she draws the new tin-ware for the kitchen 
dresser, and now the new lamp for the par- 
lor; nay, give it time enough, and we have 
known it, indeed, to produce a set of china, 
a hat and feathers, and even a French opera- 
glass, to say nothing of a hot Christmas din- 
ner for the chore-boy’s family. And reso- 
lute as the frugal housekeeper is about her 
rag-bag, she is just as resolute about her 
soup stock. There is not a bone that leaves 
her table that does not render tribute to it; 
there is not a joint of meat that comes into 
the house that does not undergo trimming 
at her hands, or at her trustworthy deputy’s 
—trimmings that, well digested in the stock 
pot, are not merely intended to give a luxu- 
rious and extra dish, but which, with the 
addition of seasonable vegetables and con- 
diments, furnish many an entire meal as ap- 
petizing and satisfactory to her family as it 
would be to a Frenchwoman’s, while drip- 
pings and skimmings save her the price of 
countless firkins of leaf lard, and she still 
contrives to find enough unusable scraps to 
justify the leach in which her year’s ashes 
are by-and-by set up to produce her year’s 
soap—trifles, to be sure, as we confess the 
whole to be, but indications of possibility 
in a score of different directions, and always 
proof of the vulgar adage that “many a lit- 
tle makes a mickle.” 

Nor is it necessary for a manager to be a 
martinet in order to effect infinitely more 
than such trivialities. The martinet is not 
always the economist. The housewife in 
Proverbs who obliged her maids to get up 
in the middle of the night and spin was not 
prudent in the matter of candles. But wheth- 
er or no, the endeavor to perfect a thorough 
system of the small economies in any mé- 
nage is worth all the trouble and any odium, 
not alone in the earlier appreciable and vis- 
ible results, but in the shaping of the habits 
of a new generation reared in its use and 
custom. 

Of course it is in no such petty “saving 
at the spile,” though it extend through in- 
numerable families, that the profuse expend- 
iture and voluptuous tendencies of any age 
are to be overcome. Those things can only 


be met by such shaping of the laws as shall 
prevent the accumulation of the vaster sort 





of fortunes. 


But the small economies, as- 





‘wealthy will make necessary 





piring to no such ambitious ends, can afford 
every housekeeper, so far as her own hand 
can reach, the means of counteracting the 
deadly influence of luxury, since they must 
provide her with a surplus income to apply 
to those charities that the pleasures of the 
so long as the 
Sybarite takes the rose leaf, and leaves the 
pauper the thorn. 





SEPTEMBER MARKETING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 
S will be seen by our lists below, Sep- 
tember brings us a great variety of 
fooa of every kind, beginning with 
FISH. 


Sea and striped bass, black and blue fish, butter-fish, 


flounders, gar, mackerel, Spanish mackerel, mullet, 


blue perch, pickerel, plaice, porgy, scup, sheep’s-head, 
salmon-trout, brook trout, weak-fish, frogs, 
SHELL-FISH. 
Clams and crabs (hard and soft shell), lobsters, oys- 
ters, periwinkles, prawns, scallops, green turtles. 
MEAT. 
Beef, mutton, lamb, tame rabbits. 
POULTRY. 

Chickens, capons, spring chickens, Guinea-fowl, 

ducks, ducklings, goslings, young turkeys, 
GAME, 

Bobolinks (or reed-birds), mallard, black, wood, and 
teal ducks, high-holes, grouse, curlews, meadow-larks, 
lapwings, orioles, partridges, pheasants, pigeons and 
Squabs, plover, rails, robins, blackbirds, rabbits, snipe, 
squirrels, thrushes, buck venison, woodcock, wood- 
peckers, yellow-legs. 

VEGETABLES. 

Artichokes, Jerusalem artichokes, beets, broccoli, 

\bbages, red cabbages, cardoon, carrots, cauliflowers, 
celery, chervil, turnip-rooted celery, chiccory, endive, 
corn, cucumbers, egg-plant, kohl-rabi, Lima beans, 
musk and water melons, mushrooms, nasturtiums, 
okra, onions, potatoes, white, yellow, and black rad- 
ishes, squashes, string-beans, tomatoes, turnips, water- 
creases. 

FRUITS. 

Apples, bananas, barberries, blueberries, blackber- 
ries, cocoa-nuts, cranberries, elderberries, grapes, 
fresh hazel-nuts, nectarines, peaches, pears, pime-ap- 
ples, plums, whortlebearies. 

With September commences the best sea- 
son of the year for good eating. Epicures 
who are admirers and obedient children of 
nature look for the coming of September 
with delight, and, child-like, often antici- 
pate more pleasure than they can enjoy. 

Brook Trowt.—This delicious fish'is per- 
mitted to be caught on and after September 
15. Brook trout are abundant in the State 
of New York and in other places. They are 
at least as good as the much-extolled trout 
of Switzerland, and certainly deserve odes as 
well as their European kin. 

Oysters.—The spawning season of oysters 
commences in May, or rather with the wamsm 
weather, and closes with August, or when 
the cold nights cool the water. Oysters are 
sold all the year round, and some fishermen 
and oyster dealers pretend that they are just 
as good in summer as in fall or winter, be- 
cause, as they say, those sold during the 
summer are moved about in such a way as 
to prevent them from spawning. It is some- 
times possible to interfere with the laws of 
nature, if not entirely, at least partially, as 
is the case with oysters; but the effect pro- 
duced by the prevention of their spawning 
does not make them retain their full degree 
of excellence and wholesomeness. 

Although oysters have no head, and con- 
sequently are deprived of the senses of sight, 
hearing, and smelking, they are very sensi- 
tive when touched with any thing sharp, 
such as a pin or the point of a knife, or by 
merely letting a drop of vinegar or lemon 
juice fall on their edges, when one shell is re- 
moved, and you readily notice the shrinking 
movement of the part that is touched. In 
spite of their unsightly and uninviting ap- 
pearance, few persons eschew that most de- 
licious bivalve. On the contrary, they seem 
to be universally relished, either raw or 
cooked. They agree with every one, wheth- 
er well or sick, and are excellent for dyspep- 
tics and consumptives, taken raw. 

It is very wrong to lose the juice that is 
in the shell when opening oysters. This 
juice is palatable and healthful. To eat on 
the half-shell, the oyster should be served on 
the concave shell instead of the flat one, thus 
retaining most of the juice; and it is not 
necessary to drop them in water, as it is cus- 
tomary when opened for stewing, etc.; if 
properly washed and then carefully opened, 
there would be enough of their own juice 
for any purpose. 

Oysters, like lobsters, are unwholesome 
food if eaten raw or cooked when dead. 
Like lobsters, they live a long time after be- 
ing taken out of water, if not killed by heat 
or frost, but they decay quickly when dead. 
Keeping them in water after being opened 
prevents quick decomposition, as it keeps 
them from contact with the air. 

The American oyster is much larger than 
the European, and at least as good. Eu- 
ropeans who pronounce it inferior to their 
own are as much in the wrong as Americans 
who pronounce the European the inferior. 








It is more a question of habit than of taste. 





We generally prefer what we have been used 
to eat when young (however poor it may be) 
to better things the taste of which is new 
to us. John Chinaman prefers a mouse to 
on oyster, and Chilians eat any species of 
agouti, but never touch the splendid oysters 
that are found along their shores. 

We shall give directions for the several 
ways of cooking oysters in another number. 

Shoulder of Venison roasted.—The shoulder 
is prepared exactly like the leg, as we have 
directed in a preceding number. 

Stewed Venison.—The parts stewed are the 
breast and the neck; the other parts might 
be used also, but they are generally roasted 
or prepared as steaks. Cut the part to stew 
in pieces not over an inch and a half in 
length any way, square or any other shape it 
may come. Put twelve or fifteen onions in 
a@ pan with two ounces of butter, and on a 
good fire, and stir them till they turn yei- 
lowish; take them off the pan, and put them 
away in a warm place. Cut half a pound 
of salt pork in small dice, both fat and lean 
part, and fry it partly only in the same but- 
ter used for the onions, and put it away also 
in a warm place. Then fry in the same but- 
ter the pieces of venison, stirring now and 
then until they take color. Dust a table- 
spoonful and a half of flour all over; and 
let it take color also while stirring; then 
add a bottle of claret and a pint of water; 
also salt, pepper, and the following sea- 
sonings in a rag—two bay leaves, two sprigs 
of thyme, eight of parsley, two cloves, and 
one of garlic. Boil thirty minutes, and then 
add the onions and the salt pork. Continue 
the boiling until cooked, when add half a 
dozen mushrooms, boil ten minutes longer, 
remove the rag of seasonings, skim off the 
fat, and serve warm. One or two glasses of 
Madeira or port wine may be used instead 
of claret, if more convenient; in that case, 
add half a gill of vinegar and more water. 

Those who dislike pork may omit it in the 
above dish, and use an ounce more of butter. 

How to use the Leavings.—If what you have 
left comes from a stew, put it in a tin or 
crockery pan, which set inside of another 
pan of boiling water to warm it, and then 
serve. In case the sauce is too thick, add a 
little broth. If it comes from a baked, 
roasted, or broiled piece, cut all the meat in 
thin slices, and serve cold with a rémolade 
sauce, or warm the slices in a piquante, poi- 
vrade, ravigote, or Robert sauce, and serve 


, warm. 
‘. The leavings may also be served as hash 


of beef. 

Musk-Melons.—Many persons are indisposed 
after eating this excellent leguminous fruit, 
though unlike the water-melons (which are 
believed by some to produce mental depres- 
sion and dyspepsia), still, in some respects, 
they have the same chiffling properties when 
eaten as a dessert. Their strongly aggre- 
gated cellular tissue makes them difficult 
of digestion. Like the water-melon, they 
should invariably be eaten the first thing 
after the soup, and the first of all things if 
no soup is served, the digestive juices being 
then more abundant, they neutralize the 
chilling properties of the melon. When 
oysters are served, melons come immediate- 
ly after. 

Poivrade Sauce.-—Put on the fire in a pan 
four or five stalks of parsley, one of thyme, 
one of sweet-basil, a bay leaf, one onion, one 
clove, and one shallot, all sliced or cut; salt, 
pepper, and a gill of vinegar; boil until re- 
duced half. While it is boiling put two 
ounces of butter in another pan, and when 
melted stir a table-spoonful of flour in, and 
until it turns brown. Then turn the butter 
and flour into the other pan; when the mix- 
ture of vinegar and spices is half reduced, 
add also a gill of broth, boil fifteen minutes, 
strain, and it is ready for use. 

Ravigote Sauce—Blanch for two minutes 
about half a tea-spoonful of each of the fol- 
lowing herbs—burnet, celery, tarragon, cher- 
vil, and chives, also a balm leaf, and chop 
them fine. Put two ounces of butter in a 
saucepan, set it on the fire, and when melt- 
ed stir a table-spoonful of flour in until it 
turns brown; then add a gill of white wine 
and the same of broth; boil till reduced half; 
then add the herbs, put the pan on the cor- 
ner of the range or stove, add and mix well 
with the whole the juice of a lemon, an ounce 
of butter, salt and pepper, and use. 

Another Ravigote Sauce.—Put in a small 
saucepan a gill of broth, with the following 
spices tied in a rag—two cloves of garlic, 
four sprigs of parsley, as much of pepper- 
grass, one of thyme, a bay leaf, and a clove. 
Boil gently until reduced about half; then 
take off the rag of seasonings, add a gill of 
vinegar and a table-spoonful of gravy, boil, 
and let it reduce about one-third; strain 
through a fine strainer, add a few stalks of 
tarragon chopped fine, half an ounce of but- 
ter, and it is ready. The tarragon and but- 
ter are added when off the fire. 2 

Robert Sauce.—Slice six large onions and 
put them in a pan with six ounces of butter ; 
set it on a rather sharp fire, stir, and when 





turning of a golden color add a table-spoon- 
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ful of flour; stir until it turns brown, when 
you add half a pint of broth, six stalks of 
pepper- , and a gill of vinegar ; boil half 
an hour; add salt, pepper, and mustard, and 
itis ready. By using half white wine and 
half vinegar the sauce is not quite so sharp. 

Hollandaise Sauce-—Melt two ounces of 
putter in a pan on the fire, and add a table- 
spoonful of flour; stir fast with a wooden 
spoon, and as soon as you see that it is col- 
oring add two gills of broth or water, stir 
again for two minutes, take off, and set the 
pan in another pan of boiling water; add a 
few mushrooms in slices, also a few truffles, 
if liked, a few stalks of parsley chopped, 
salt, and a table-spoonful of vinegar ; stir, 
and when thickening take off; add and mix 
in two yolks of raw eggs beaten with a table- 
spoonful of water and the juice of a lemon. 
It is then ready for use. 

Hollandaise Sauce for Fish.—Put two ounces 
of butter in a pan on a slow fire, and when 
melted dredge salt in little by little, stirring 
with a wooden spoon the while, and until it 
tastes rather salty ; turn over a warm boiled 

_fish, sprinkle lemon juice over, and serve. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FALL SILKS. 


HE silks imported from Lyons for the fall 
season are soft gros grains of medium fine 
reps, with brighter lustre than those of last year. 
The cloth colors now in vogue are again brought 
out in deeper hues so nearly approaching black 
that they are well named ‘‘invisibles.” Conspic- 
uous among silk importations are the great quan- 
tities of dark blue shades; summer linens, with 
cashmere, camel’s-hair, and other fine wool fab- 
rics, have become so popular in these hues that 
it is prophesied dark blue silk suits will iind es- 
pecial favor as winter costumes; and by way 
of further commendation merchants say these 
French blues are equally becoming to blondes 
and brunettes. Under the general head of gros 
bleu, manufacturers send various shades with spe- 
cific names, such as black-blue, which is very 
nearly black; old blue, like the color seen in 
English china; indigo blue and the dull Napo- 
leon blue were introduced in the spring; tour- 
maline is the color of the stone of that name, and 
mandarin is the familiar Chinese blue. There 
are also mongrel blues with a dash of foreign 
color—as, for instance, the gray-blues, among 
which is a sea tint, a ‘deep and dark blue 
ocean” color, appropriately called Byron; a still 
grayer, more murky shade, is Euxine blue, while 
a lighter tint is known as romarin, or rosemary. 
Greenish-blues are not as largely imported as 
formerly, but a few of the peacock shades are 
shown and labeled canard blue, or else hirondelle, 
or swallow blue, a soft dark shade of peculiar 
beauty. 

Since the advent of the Shah the green shades 
are all dubbed Persian green, but there is noth- 
ing in the name, for they retain precisely the 
yellow tinges familiar to us in olive and bronze 
greens; the tea greens of various shades, with 
sage, myrtle, moss, and rifle green, are all repro- 
duced. Among bronzes, which are darker than 
ever, brown bronze and black bronze will prob- 
ably find most favor. Pure and unadulterated 
shades of brown are so dark that the color is in- 
visible except in certain lights; in this list is 
Turco brown, corbeau or crow-black brown, and 
encre or ink brown. The clearest grays are the 
stylish ardoise or slate gray, and dark iron gray. 
Mixed blue-grays and the réséda-tinged green- 
grays are again displayed, but are no longer new ; 
oxidized silver gray, and a dark purple-gray that 
will look well associated with violet, are espe- 
cially admired. Deep royal purple, plum-color, 
puce, and blue prune are largely imported. The 
new groseille, or currant-color, and French écar- 
late, which is softer and darker than ordinary 
scarlet, are the only red shades found among 
rich gros grains. For evening silks are those 
pale shadowy tints that require gas-light to 
deepen them and develop their beauty ; these are 
labeled rose pastel, Indienne blue, Nile green, 
and gris-fin, or pearl-color. 


WINTER GARNITURE. 


Galloon ribbon in which jet and steel beads 
are woven will, it is said, be preferred to vine 
passementerie for trimming this winter. Thick, 
heavy passementerie cords worn swinging from 
the shoulder have not met with favor here, but 
are again largely imported. Fringes of every 
description are brought out; there are fringes 
entirely of jet, and others of silk with jet drops 
on the end; sewing-silk fringe, bullion fringe, 
tassel fringe, and the goffered or crimped tape 
fringe now so much used. There are also heavy 
wool fringes for trimming camel’s-hair diagonals 
and other rough-surfaced wool fabrics. Moiré 
ribbons for bows and sashes, and moiré cut on 
the bias for folds, bands, and facings, are shown 
as part of the stock of trimming departments. 


FRENCH BONNETS. 

The first importation of French bonnets for 
the autumn shows something like a return to orig- 
inal bonnet shapes, They have broad crowns 
and high coronets cut in square turrets, or else 
dipping fronts with flaring sides, They have 
also very full face trimmings, while at the back 
is a band that suggests a return to capes. Most 
of the trimmings in the way of flowers and 
feathers are massed on the back, but there is 
very little pendent drapery of lace, ribbon, or 
silk. Pompons, aigrettes, and ornaments of cut 
steel or jet are stuck directly in front, in imita- 
tion of a conspicuous ornament worn by the 
Shah. The face trimming is a full vine of leaves, 
& wreath of flowers, or else a twist of silk knot- 





ted at intervals, or else dotted with flowers. The 
Rabagas, which may be either a bonnet or hat, 
according as strings are added or omitted, is 
again imported. One lovely model is of black 
velvet, with high coronet sloping lower on the 
sides. Below the coronet as a face trimming 
is a torsade of blue and réséda royale passing 
plainly above the forehead, and fastened in a 
large loose knot on the left side. A bow of 
standing loops is made of these two colors, and, 
with a pompon, is placed upright in front ; roy- 
ale bands pass around the crown, with very short 
ends hanging behind. 

Gros de Suez, a soft, flexible, finely repped 
silk, will be used for trimming bonnets of velvet, 
straw, and royale. Large groseille red roses 
brighten bonnets of the sombre fashionable hues. 
Trimming silks of very light shades are used 
as facings and other garniture on dark velvets. 
Some of these combinations are new and pecul- 
iarly pretty ; for instance, a bonnet of invisible 
brown velvet has pale blue facings and purple 
pansies ; a violet velvet bonnet has réséda pip- 
ings on the crown, with groseille roses hanging 
low on one side; a black velvet bonnet shows a 
pale blue pleated facing in front, with a coronet 
wreath of green leaves, while drooping low be- 
hind is a long ostrich plume of mingled green 
and blue shades; a garnet velvet bonnet has 
soft gray facings ; and a Persian green has trim- 
mings of a lighter shade, with groseille roses, 
It is said flowers will be more worn than is usual 
on winter bonnets. Ostrich pompons and ai- 
grettes will be more fashionable than short curl- 
ed tips. Long plumes sweeping over the crowns 
of round hats are already in favor, and will ad- 
vance in price when fall millinery is displayed in 
the retail stores. 

FALL SUITS. 


Private modistes and the furnishing houses are 
preparing dresses for the early fall from direc- 
tions sent over by their commissioners in Paris. 
Long waists, tight sleeves, and high full ruffs are 
considered the necessary features for giving style 
to the various jockey basques, round waists, and 
polonaises. Double-breasted redingotes will have 
ruffs placed inside. Single-breasted polonaises 
have a pretty finish given to the neck by adding 
a standing English collar with pointed revers 
front, made of the dress material, or else of the 
silk with which it is trimmed. The neck of the 
dress is cut very high in the throat, and above 
this collar appears a white muslin ruff, which is 
to be worn very close and high all around, and 
is called the ‘‘ Amy Robsart” ruff. The edges of 
polonaises and over-skirts of silk and fine woolen 
suits are finished by a bias band two inches wide, 
with a double piping fold on the upper edge; 
for instance, a polonaise of black and white 
striped silk is trimmed with a bias striped band, 
with two tiny folds of black silk set in above. 
Ruffs of dress material are prettiest when made 
to serve as trimming for the front of the corsage, 
instead of merely passing around the neck. On 
the striped polonaise just mentioned the striped 
ruff is lined with black silk that extends over 
the outside like a piping fold. This ruff is pleat- 
ed into an inch-wide bias band that begins at the 
waist under a bow, passes up outside of the but- 
tons in front, and extends around the neck be- 
hind just below the binding. ‘The pleating be- 
gins half-way up the corsage, where it appears 
from beneath the band, and gradually widens 
toward the back. It should be two inches wide 
(or perhaps three for long necks) in the back, 
where it is held in a wide box-pleat, and is then 
laid in double side pleats—that is, one pleat is 
laid upon another to give fullness. Three of 
these double pleats will be enough, and then fol- 
low six or seven shallow side pleats. The lace 
or muslin ruff is basted on the neck of the dress, 
and does not extend down the front with the 
silk ruff. 

French chroniclers of fashion say polonaises 
will be worn very long and flat in front, much 
shorter behind, and looped high on the sides. 
The long straight scarf front, with square cor- 
ners below, and clinging closely to the figure, is 
seen in imported suits. Silk skirts are trimmed 
with bias bands of cashmere, and so profusely 
trimmed that it is difficult to decide whether the 
skirt is of silk or cashmere. Small mantles, 
pelerines, and Dolmans with square mantilla 
fronts will be added to polonaises to give neces- 
sary warmth. English sacques of ‘‘ diagonal” 
cloths will be in vogue for early fall. 


\ VARIETIES. 


The newest fancy for arranging sashes worn 
with evening dresses is to'drape them in a half 
circle in front, letting them swing low around 
the edge of the over-skirt apron; they are then 
caught up to the waist on each side and tied ina 
long loose bow with hanging ends on the left. 
Watered ribbon sashes draped in this way are 
admired for muslin dresses, and garlands of 
flowers are similarly arranged. Velvet sashes 
are rather heavy for this style, but are worn nev- 
ertheless. 

Instead of neck-ties with ruffs, a cravat bow 
with very long ends is worn in front, and is pre- 
ferred to a brooch. This is a simple bow of 
black velvet ribbon or of colored gros grain rib- 
bon, two inches wide, with ends a yard long 
hanging straight down in front. The black vel- 
vet bows are worn with light dresses, while col- 
ored bows brighten black costumes. Another 
fancy is to wear a bow of China crape high on 
the left side of the ruff instead of in front. Pret- 
ty little tricolor clusters of rose-buds are worn in 
the same way on afternoon dresses, and are es- 
pecially pretty with black grenadine and white 
muslin toilettes. Ladies are also wearing tiny 
bouquets of natural, loose, cut flowers stuck in 
the belt, or else in the button-hole of double- 
breasted polonaises, precisely as gentlemen wear 
their button-hoie bouquets. 

Short umbrellas are worn stuck in the belt like 





a dagger, protruding behind and before in an in- 
convenient way, not nearly as graceful as the 
fashion of hanging the umbrella by a chatelaine. 
This is, however, a part of the ‘‘ grasshopper 
bend,” a summer folly introduced at Saratoga, 
where the absurd Grecian bend first appeared. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp 
& Tayior; and C. H. F. Anrens & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Dr. Jarvis, of Boston, has to be thankful for 
the existence of dukes and counts. When ALEX- 
Is was here, Count Scuauvantorr, of his suite, 
was detained at the Revere House, Boston, by 
an injured limb. He became acquainted with 
Jarvis, M.D., and made inquiries relating to 
the statistics of labor in this country. A few 
days since Dr. J. received a large box from the 
count containing more than one hundred vol- 
umes of Russian statistics, about 38,000 royal 
octavo pages. Count ScHAuVANLOFF told Dr. 
JARVIS that his father expected to lose a large 
part of his fortune on account of the emancipa- 
tion of his serfs, but the measure resulted in a 
gratifying pecuniary advantage. 

—A Prussian Amazon has appeared on the 
theatre of war in Spain. A Valentia newspaper 
says: ‘‘ We have had the pleasure of seeing the 
Prussian heroine announced, who will, it is said, 
command a battalion of volunteers against the 
Carlists. She is well grown, hardly twenty-five 
rag old, has a rather pretty face, and blonde 

air. She wore a long upper garment, long rid- 
ing trowsers, and a Phrygian cap, and carried a 
cavalry sword.” 

—It is affecting to learn that the late Dean of 
Winchester, who had well-nigh reached one hun- 
dred years of age, died at last “through taking 
medicine too strong for him.” 

—A painting by MuRILLO, said to be over two 
hundred years old, has just been purchased by a 
Mr. Cox, of London. The subject of the pic- 
ture is “St. Anthony of Padua adoring the In- 
fant Saviour,” and is said to have belonged for- 
merly to the Church of the Capuchins at Cadiz. 
This valuable work of art was sold by auction 
by Messrs. PHILLIPS & Son, of New Bond Street, 
London, and after a brisk competition brought 


, 300. 

—Madame Partt is compelled to dole out her 
notes to the British people at Covent Garden 
for bg paltry pittance of 200 golden guineas per 
night. 

 icatnay tells us that the terms “ High- 
Church” and ‘‘Low-Church”’ first came into 
use between 1700 and 1702, when the dispute 
ran _ touching James II. and Wix.1am III. 
The High-Church party were among the so-call- 
ed non-jurors, or those who refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to the government and crown 
of England. These included nine bishops and, 
itis said, about 600 ministers. The Low-Church- 
men were the adherents of WILLIAM, and, among 
the clergy, were the only friends which WILLIAM 
had. Macaulay supposes them to have in- 
cluded less than a tenth of the priesthood. 

—Miss 8. B. ANTHONY wants the name of the 
Pullman cars altered either to Pull-man-and- 
woman, or Pull-irrespective-of-sex cars. 

ournalism in the outlying cities of England 
does not seem to be an unprofitable vocation. 
The will of the late Mr. WuiTBy, founder and 
proprietor of the Liverpool Daily Post, has been 
* proved”? for ,000 personal property, inde- 
ogg of real estate, and sundry admirers of 

r. E. MIA, M.P., editor of The Nonconformist, 
the organ of the English Dissenters, lately gave 
him a little dinner, at which, on proposing his 
health, the chairman handed him a check for 
£10,000—the subscription of a few warm and 
wealthy friends. 

— WASHINGTON IRVING received about $240,000 
for his literary labors. In that respect no Amer- 
ican author has equaled him. BayarD TAYLOR 
and LoNGFELLOW have made about $50,000 each 
by their books. TayLor, however, has a good 
proprietary interest in the T7ribune, which en- 
ables him to live in good style abroad, though 
he is a man not given to show. Of the later 
American authors, ‘‘ Mark Twain’’ has probably 
won the most coin, and he is as thrifty with 
pence as with pen. 

—Sir EDwarD THORNTON has been authorized 
to expend $125,000 for a permanent residence for 
the British legation at Washington. 

—When Lord GRANVILLE made his Presenta- 
tion-day speech as Chancellor of the London 
University he referred to the death of a very 
useful officer of the university—the porter. Of 
this defunct official he recounted an authentic 
story. Coming into the council chamber one 
day, he saw a —* who he said was sit- 
ting quite coolly there. He advanced to the 
gentleman, and addressing him in a lofty tone, 
said, ‘‘Who are you?” ‘I’m Lord PaLMErR- 
STON,” replied the gentleman ; ‘who are you?” 
“Tm the porter,’” he answered. ‘The very 
man I am looking for,” said his lordship: “I 
want you to show me over the place, and ex- 
plain every thing to me.’? On coming to one 
department, Lord PALMERSTON asked the porter 
what that was. ‘“That’s the Lilian Society,” 
replied the porter. ‘‘What’s the Lilian Soci- 
ety ?”’ asked his lordship. ‘‘ And do you know,”’ 
the porter used to say, in recounting this anec- 
dote, ‘‘I was surprised to find that I was as ig- 
norant as Lord PALMERSTON himself, for I did 
not know what it meant.” 

—The daughter of an English earl, only seven- 
teen years old, has made a very successful début 
as Juliet in London, under the name of Edith 
Gray. Her father made a will leaving her a 
large fortune, but omitted to sign it, so she was 
left penniless. A retired actress took charge of 
her, and superintended her education for the 


stage. 

se Finglish papers are filled with incident and 
anecdote of the late Bishop WILBERFORCE. He 
was, indeed, one of the best-known bishops of 
the day, a stirring preacher, in great favor with 
the Queen, a personal friend of the Prime Minis- 
ter, a leading orator of the House of Lords, a 
man very popular with the people, because he 
was, to make use of a common expression, a 
“‘many-sided””? man—a man who could hold his 
own with his peers in grace and courtier-like 
deportment, but who among his inferiors, if in 
his opinion any were his inferiors, would make 
himself an inferior also to suit thé exigencies of 
the occasion; would tell a side-splitting joke toa 
tent full of staring agriculturists with an amount 








of delicious unconsciousness that was worth an 
hour’s broiling in an exhibition tent to witness. 
It will be impossible to find a man more inde- 
fatigable in work, more ready in wit, more learn- 
ed in church matters, more powerful as a plat- 
form exponent of the views of this party or of 
that, more brilliant as a preacher, or more act- 
ive, zealous, painstaking, and successful in his 
dealings with the clergy and laity of his diocese, 
than SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, Bishop of Winches- 
ter. It will be generous to hope that a man may 
be found pm to study the excellent personal 
qualities of the late bishop and to follow them. 
—The Rev. W. H. H. Murray, a Boston min- 
ister of blood-thirsty propensities, and author 
of sundry works about fishing and firing, has 
again visited-the Adirondacks, accompanied by 
his wife, and glutted his thirst for gore by kill- 
ing and eating ten deer, and more fish than they 
could count. 
—The Baroness BuRDETT-CouTTs is again in 
type in the London journals—she and her senior 
artner, Mr. CoULTHURST, each having given 
75,000 to form a fund for the widows and or- 

= of those who die in the employ of the 
ank. 

—The present prime favorite of the Mikado 
of Japan is M. Paut DELARRE, who is just now 
in Paris. He has resided some years in Japan, 
and was the first to instill os ideas into 
the mind of that prince. e has married a 
Japanese maiden, and she has come with him 
to see how they do things in Paris. 

—ANNA DICKINSON is waggish as well as wise. 
With great point she recites the following his- 
torical incident: When about to deliver her lec- 
ture on JEANNE D’ARC in asmall Western town, 
it was considered necessary that she should be 
introduced to the audience. The task fell on the 
chairman of the Lecture Committee, a worthy 
individual, but not very well versed in the his- 
tory and the language of the lamented La Pu- 
CELLE. ‘Ladies and gentlemen,’”’ said he, ad- 
vancing to the front of the platform, ‘* Miss 
DICKINSON will address you to-night on the life 
and adventures of Joun Dark, one of the great- 
est heroes of antiquity. We are not as familiar 
with the heroes of antiquity as we ought to be, 
owing to the long time since antiquity; but one 
thing is certain, and that is that Miss Dick1n- 
SON can tell us all about the most remarkable 
man of them all—Joun Dark.” 

—‘‘ Callin the police !’’ is a very common ejac- 
ulation. It has a pleasant significance in con- 
nection with Mr. JosepH P. Poicg, a poor ma- 
chinist of Atlanta, who has had a bewildering 
run of luck. He was lately summoned to the 
bedside of a dying bachelor uncle in Charleston, 
who drew from under his pillow $1700 in cash, 
several gold watches, and other valuables, which 
he presented to the surprised nephew. After 
the uncle’s death Mr. Potice found himself heir 
to the entire estate, valued at $52,000, to say 
nothing of $900 in gold that was discovered in 
a trunk, having evidently been forgotten by the 
old gentleman. 

—The wife of Don Car.osis a beautiful blonde, 
having golden hair, dark eyes, and carries her- 
self with graceful and haughty mien. She is in- 
clined to be Amazonian, and wants to march with 
CuHARLEs at the head of the insurgent army. 

—Mr. WILKIE CoLLins, who is giving readings 
in London, remarked in reference to them that 
“they are but rehearsals by which I, as an un- 
tried public reader, am endeavoring to train my- 
self for my appearance elsewhere. I owe much 
to my American friends, and wish to do my very 
best to please them.”’ 

M. Gounop is in anger with the population of 
Great Britain. He rushes into print to tell that 
people that he will allow none of his operas to 
be performed in England until justice is done 
him in the matter of Faust. In Faust, by an er- 
ror of his publishers in neglecting to have it 
registered, he practically has no copyright, and 
until English operatic managers pay him a rea- 
sonable sum per night for his chef-d’euvre, he 
will forbid the performance of any of his other 
operas in England. 

—In one respect the Prince of Wales follows 
the —— of his father—he keeps at Marl- 
borough House a mark-book, in which is noted 
the progress of his children in their studies and 
the praiseworthiness of their conduct. 

—Dr. R. H. Dery and Colonel Stickney, of 
this city, set out from Boston a few days since 
in two wherries to row to Mount Desert, a dis- 
tance of six hundred miles. It is the third time 
they have gone through the maneuvre. 

—The beautiful and accomplished Princess 
METTERNICH knows that she is bright as well 
as beautiful, and therefore is self-assertive where 
questions of self-respect are concerned. Recent- 
ly at Vienna the Archduke Lupwie, the Aus- 
trian Emperor’s youngest brother, gave a ball. 
Princess METTERNICH was of course invited. 
She did not make her appearance until 10 p.m. 
Archduke Lupwie went up to her and dryly 
said, ‘‘I regret, madame, you have not come 
earlier; her Majesty has been here since ¥9 P.m.”” 
The Princess smiled and said, ‘I do not regret 
having come so late to your Highness’s ball, for 
the Empress never speaks graciously to me 
when I have the honor of meeting her.” ‘‘ Ma- 
dame, you insult her Majesty.’ ‘‘ Your High- 
ness, such is very far from being my intention, 
for I know the respect I owe to her Majesty; 
I did but reply frankly to your Highness’s re- 
mark.”” Madame METTERNICH walked about 
the drawing-rooms as usual at balls, and had 
dismissed this conversation from thought. But 
as supper was about to be served Archduke 
Lupwie VicTor came up to her and said, “I 

beg pardon: a place had been kept for you at 
the imperial supper-table, but, after the insult 
you have given the Empress, you can not occupy 
that seat.” She answered, with habitual calm- 
uess and dignity, ‘‘ Very well, Highness; but 
as I have ordered my servants for midnight, I 
beg your Highness to get me a hack.” This in- 
solent order (an archduke ordered to get a hack 
for any body, least of all a nobody not of the 
blood) so confounded the Archduke he could 
think of nothing better than to execute it. He 
went to the vestibule and ordered a footman to 
go for the hack. Twenty carriages were imme- 
diately offered her; she refused them all. She 
laid stress om going home in a hack from the 
Archduke’s house. She sat up all night packing 
her luggage, and she quitted Vienna by the first 
train the following morning. The Austrian Em- 
press is said to be a little jealous of the Prin- 
cess’s brilliant success in society. Madame 
TuieRs and Mademoiselle DosneE were similar- 
ly affected, and managed to secure Prince MEt- 
TERNICH’S removal from the embassy at Paris. ; 
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Crocuet INSERTION FOR 
LINGERIE, ETO. 


insertion is 


gimp, forming a loop of the end of the working 
thread with the crochet needle, in the usual 


manner, draw the crochet needle out of the 
loop, take the latter between the‘thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand, take the metal 
needle also between the thumb and forefin- 
ger, so that it rests on the end of the work- 
ing thread underneath the loop, carry the 
working thread through to the front be- 
tween both prongs of the needle, lay 
the thread on the prong at the right, 
from the front toward the back, and on 
the fingers of the left hand as in cro- 
cheting or knitting. Then take up the 
loop on the crochet needle, and draw 
the working thread through the loop, 
throwing the thread over once. 
the crochet needle out of the loop, turn 








Draw 


Carvep Woop Carp Press. 
For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 28. 


to left, and repeat from *. Work the sc. very close. 


Crochet Insertion for Lin- 


Tue middle part of this 


twisted cotton, No. 60, 
in crochet gimp. This 
crochet-work is done 
with a metal nee- 
dle in the shape 
of a hair-pin. 

Begin the 


gerie, etc. 


worked with 


the metal needle from right to left, so that 
the working thread now lies on the prong 
at the right, * take up the loop formed 
previously on the crochet needle, form a 
new loop, throwing the thread over once, 
and on the upper layer of thread of the 
loop on the left prong work 1 sc. (single 
crochet). Draw the crochet needle out of 
the loop, turn the metal needle from right 

Having arrived at the end of the prongs, 


push the finished part of the gimp close together, and only when the needle is covered half its 


length with loops pushed 
close together drop the 
gimp from the needle, and 
take up again the last two 
loops on each side of the 
gimp on theneedle. Hav- 
ing in this manner worked 
a piece of gimp of the 
requisite length, crochet 
with twisted cotton, No. 
80, on each side of the 
gimp two rounds as fol- 
lows: 1st round.—Always 
alternately one cross dou- 
ble crochet on the next 
two loops of the gimp ; the 
upper veins of the cross 
double crochet are sepa- 
rated by 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), Lech, 2d round, 
—1 sc. on each stitch of 
the preceding round. 


Tatted and Crochet 
Edging for Lin- 
gerie, etc. 

Tuts edging is worked 
with twisted cotton. First 
work the tatting with one 
thread (shuttle) as fol- 
lows: > One ring of 2 ds. 
(double stitch), 1 p. (pi- 
cot), 8ds., 1 p., 2 ds. ; re- 
peat from >, but in work- 
ing every following ring, 
instead of forming the 
first p., always fasten the 
working thread to the see- 
ond p. of the preceding 
ring. Then crochet four 
rounds, as shown by the 
illustration, in the follow- 
ing manner: Ist round.— 
2 se. (single crochet) on 
each tatted ring, 1 sc. on 
the thread interval be- 
tween tworings. 2d and 
3d rounds.—Always al- 
ternately 1 cross double 
crochet; the upper and 
lower two veins of the 
cross double crochet are 
separated each by 1 stitch; 
1 ch., with this pass over 
1 stitch. 4th round.—1 
se. on each stitch of the 
preceding round, 


Carved Wood Card 


ress. 
Tuts card press is of 
carved wood _ stained 


brown and black polished 
wood. It is six inches 
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QuartsR Section oF Sora-PiILLow.—APPLicaTIoN, SATIN, AND HALF-POLKA StitcH EMBROIDERY. 







































DesicN ror Cap CrowN.—VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 


twisting the latter slightly. After 
finishing the bars, work the outlines 
either entirely in button-hole stitch, 
or else work the broad outlines part- 
ly in satin stitch and partly in but- 
ton-hole stitch, and overcast the fine 
outlines. Work the small picot scal- 
lops inside of the arabesques similar 
to the scallops on the bars, and let 





neath the bars on the wrong side. 
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and a half high, not including the 
screw, and five inches and three- 

quarters wide. 
of the press are two flat 
pieces of wood, between 
which the cards are 
held. by means of 
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TaTTED AND CrocHeT Epogine 
FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 


h 
medallion, which is worked cn brown faille 
in application, satin, and half-polka stitch 
embroidery, and in point Russe. Fig. 28, 
Supplement, gives the design for the em- 
broidery. _For the cards apply white 
velvet, edge it with gold cord as indica- 
ted on the pattern, and ornament it in 
satin stitch with black and red silk. 
Work the remaining figures of the de- 
sign in the manner above described. 


Design for Cap Crown.—Vene- 
tian Embroidery. 

Tuis pretty design is suitable for 

cap crowns, toilette cushion covers, and 

lamp-mats, and also for ornamenting 


Having run the outlines 


of all the design figures, work the bars 
and scallops in button-hole stitch in the 


For each of the small 


picots form a loop of the working thread, 


Fig. 1.—Sewinc-WEIGHT wiTH Beap BorpDER. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3, Page 565.] 


them lie loose on the material. Finally, work the lace stitches, and cut away the material under- 


Sewing-Weight 
with Bead Border, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tus sewing - weight 
consists of a box two 
inches and a half high, 
which is filled with a 
plate of lead and with 
emery, and is covered on 
the outside with linen. 
The under edge is fur- 
nished with maroon vel- 
vet bordered on both 
sides with Russia leath- 
er. On the top of the 
box is a cushion of ma- 
roon velvet, finished with 
a narrow hoop of bronze. 
The sewing-weight is 
trimmed, besides, with a 
border in bead mosaic, 
and furnished with a han- 
dle and bands of gold 
bronze. Fig. 2, page 
565, shows a section of 
the border, and Fig. 3, 
on the same page, shows 
the manner of working 
it. . Work ‘the border as 
follows: Ist bead row.— 
On a piece of thread take 
up 3 black string beads, 
1 satin bead, 2 string 
beads, 1 satin bead, 3 
string beads, 5 gold 
beads; turn the work. 
2d bead row.—1 string 
bead, carry the thread 
through the second fol- 
lowing black string bead 
of the preceding row, 1 
string bead, carry the 


- thread through the fol- 


lowing satin bead, | string 
bead, carry the thread 
through the second fol- 
lowing string bead, 1 sat- 
in bead, carry the thread 
through the following 
string bead, | string bead, 
carry the thread through 
the following string bead, 
5 gold beads; turn the 
work. 8d bead row.— 
1 string bead, carry the 
thread through the fol- 
lowing black bead of the 
preceding row, 1 gold 
bead, carry the thread 
through the next satin 
bead, 1 string bead, car- 
ry the thread through the 
next string bead, 1 satin 
bead, carry the thread 
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for the 


which appear 
lighter on Figs. 2 
and 3, however, 
take up gold beads. 
Then work 
raised leaves on 
the border with 
gold beads, 
shown by Fig. 3. 


Border for 
Dress Trim- 

mings. 
Point Lace 
Embroidery. 


Tuis border § 


is designed 
for trim- 
ming dress- 
es, basques, 
mantelets, 
ete. The 
materials 
required for 
making the 
border are 
black silk 
point lace 


braid and black saddler’s silk. Hav- 
ing drawn the design on linen, run 
on the point lace braid, and work the 
button-hole stitches and wheels inside 
of the scallops, and the thread bars, 
as plainly shown in the illustration. 
For the picots on the button-hole 
stitched bars work two button-hole 
stitches close underneath the stitch 
just worked, then carry the thread 


through the next 
string bead, 
string bead, carry 
thethread through 
the following 
string bead of the 
preceding row and 
through the next 
2 gold beads of 
the first row; turn 
the work, and re- 
peat the 2d and 
3d rows, observ- 
ing the illustra- 
tions, until 
border is of the 
requisite length ; 


an Wer \i/ ee 
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through the stitch worked last in the 


bar, and continue in this manner. 
less closely to suit the taste. 


Tue frame of this parasol is of steel, with sticks ten inches and seven-eighths long. The cover 
consists of a straight piece of plaited straw ten inches and seven-eighths wide and fifty-eight inches 


The beads may be sewed on and the tassels knotted more or 


Straw Parasol. 


4 : 


Borver For Dress Trimmines.—Pomnt Lack EMBROIDERY. 
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design, underlay 
the leaves (each 
half of the leaf 
being raised 
through the mid- 
dle and flat to- 
ward the sides) 
with dark split . 
zephyr worsted, 
and then work 
the satin stitch 
with coarse sad- 
dler’s silk. Sur- 
round each fin- 
ished design fig- 
ure with half- 
polka stitches, 
as shown by the 
illustration, fur- 
nish it with veins, 
and ornament it 
with beads. The 
stems and vines 
are in tambour- 
work. For this 
use a Coarse and 
rather long cro- 
chet needle. Aft- 
er finishing the 
embroidery coat 
it evenly on the 
wrong side with 
white fluid lime, 
which is left to 
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dry while the 
work is still 
in the frame, 
Then take 
the work out 
of the frame, 
andcutaway 
the material 
between and 
outside of 
the design 
figures. 


low.—Application, Satin, 
and Half-polka Stitch 
Embroidery. 

See illustration on page 564. 

Tue foundation in the original is 
black velvet, and the application fig- 
ures are of light gray cloth. ‘These 


colors may of course be varied to suit 


the taste, using, for instance, dark brown velvet and light fawn-colored cloths instead. 


On the gray 


cloth strip on the outer edge are applied separate velvet figures. All the applied figures are partly 
edged with fine gray silk round cord, and partly ornamented with the latter and with satin and half- 
polka stitch embroidery. The embroidery, including the arabesques, leaves, and vines, which rest 


on the velvet foundation, is worked with coarse gray saddler’s silk. For the medallion apply light 
gray silk (the edge is of gray cloth), which has first been ornamented, as shown by the illustration, 


long, which is sewed up on the ends and pleated closely on the inner side. The layers of these | with a small bouquet worked with saddler’s silk of various colors, partly in dovetailed satin stitch, 
pleats are covered with a straw rosette. The outer 


edge of the parasol is bordered with a scalloped 
strip of plaited straw an inch and seven-eighths 
wide, the seam of which is covered on the outside 
with a straw border seven-eighths of an inch wide. 
Tassels of wheat, lustring lining, and a wooden 
handle complete the parasol. 


Straw Fan, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuis fan is made of a straight piece of plaited 
straw thirty-four inches long and five inches and 
It is pleated closely on one 
side, and is joined at each end with a handle ten 
inches long and three-quarters of an inch wide 
These handles are furnished 
on the under end with an elastic loop and a but- 
ton. Straw rosettes trim the fan as shown by the 


three-quarters wide. 


covered with straw. 





kig. 2.—Breap EMBROIDERY 
For SEwinc-Weieut, Fie. 1, 
Pace 564. 





illustrations. 
The fan is seen 
open in Fig. 1, 
and closed in 
Fig. 2. 


Application 
Border for 
Dress Trim- 
mings. 

THESE, bor- 
ders are worked in black for walk- 
ing suits, and usually in colors for 
evening or opera dresses. ‘They 
are worked on a foundation of stiff 
linen, which is stretched in an em- 
broidery frame. Having drawn the 







Straw Parasot. 





and partly in straight satin stitch, point Russe, 


and knotted stitch. 





tish camp unper- 
ceived, by night, 
were on the point 
of attacking it, 
when one of the 
soldiers trod on 
a thistle, which 
caused him to cry out, and so aroused 
the enemy. The shamrock of Ire- 
land was held by St. Patrick to 
teach the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and chosen in remembrance of him. 
The leek, in Wales, as a national de- 
vice, has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, otherwise than as the result 
of its having the old Cymric colors, 
green and white. In France, the 
fleur-de-lis is so called as a corrup- 


Fig. 1.—Srraw Fan. 
OPEN. 


big. 2.—Straw Fan.—C.Loseb. 
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APPLICATION BorDER FOR Dress TRIMMINGS. 


national emblems. 





LEGENDS OF CERTAIN PLANTS. 


OME plants are emblematical on account of 

certain events or customs: of these are the 
The rose of England became 
especially famous during the wars of the Roses, 
after which the red and white were united, and 
the rose of both colors is called the York and 
Lancaster; but when these flowers first became 
badges of the two houses we can not discover. 
The thistle is honored as the emblem of Scotland, 
from the circumstance that once upon a time 
a party of Danes having approached the Scot- 





Fig. 3.—MANNER OF MAKING 
Beap EmsBrorpery For SEw- 
ING-WEIGHT, Fic. 1, Pace 564. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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tion of fleur-de-Louis, and has no connection 
with the lily, but was an iris, chosen as an em- 
blem by Louis VII. when he went to the Cru- 
and afterward named after him. 

f peace, proba- 
bly because, on account of its durability of growth, 
it was planted both in Greece and Italy to mark 
the limits of landed ions, 

Very many plants owe their celebrity to the 
healing properties with which they are probably 
amok as their common names indicate. Of 
these are self-heal, woundwort, liverwort, lung- 
wort, eyebright, loosestrife, flea-bane, salvia (from 
salvo, to heal), potentilla (from potential), etc. 
But in many instances these properties used to 
be ted and distorted in such a manner 
that the application of certain plants in wounds 
and illness merely as a charm superseded their 
being used in a way that might be beneficial ; 
and the witches’ caldrons*(like those mentioned 
in Macbeth, and the old British caldron of Cerid- 
ween), which contained decoctions of all kinds of 
plants, mystically prepared, were looked to as all- 
powerful remedies when applied with strange 
rites and incantations, 

Some plants have been famous on account of 
their poisonous qualities, which in various cases 
have made them historical. ‘The hemlock was 
formerly used in Greece as the state poison, for 
it was the custom to put prisoners to death by its 
means; and it is believed that Socrates, Theram- 
enes, and Phocion were all condemned to drink 
it. The darnel is a large grass, flowering in July, 
which grows among barley and wheat, possessed 
of poisonous properties; it is supposed to be the 
tares sieeel to in the parable. The monk’s- 
hood is a very poisonous plant, even the odor of 
its leaves and blossoms having an injurious effect 
on some people; its old name of wolf's-bane was 
given to the plant because hunters dipped their 
arrows in its juice to make them more deadly. 
The upas-tree of Java has a great notoriety for 
the terrible effect it is supposed to have in caus- 
ing the death of any one who lies down under its 
shelter, and its milky gum is also used by the na- 
tives for their arrows. 





MISS GRIMP’S BOARDERS. 


ILKINS COVE is a sandy, sunny spot 

on the Jersey shore—one of those jag- 
ged little points that jut out into the ocean, and 
take the wild beatings of the stormy Atlantic 
with an equanimity that is born of being used 
to it. 

Almost every habitable place in the United 
States where people can get sea air, mountain 
air, or any air at all has been discovered and 
overrun long ago. But it was quite lately that 
Miss Selina Grimp, a mild-looking spinster of 
fifty summers and winters, fell into a state of 
unwonted nervous excitement over her first 
boarders. ‘There was no hotel at Wilkins Cove, 
and none of the dozen or two families in the 
place had ever ‘‘put up company.” That so 
strange and dreaded a lot should have fallen on 
Miss Selina seemed like such a malicious freak 
of fate that she could scarcely get reconciled 
to it. 

It came about in this wise: . 

A cousin of hers, when both of them were 
girls together, had married a city clerk, and 
from the day of her marriage Jane Hopkins 
had pushed her husband ahead with a steady 
hand. There was one drawback, however, to 
his success. He had akind and generous heart; 
and when his only sister died, within a year or 
two of her husband’s death, Mark Hopkins in- 
sisted upon taking her little girl to his own home 
and heart. ‘The frugal Jane objected to this, 
declaring that it was taking the bread and but- 
ter out of his own children’s mouths. But on 
this one point he was firm ; and little Juliet Sel- 
lingwood had at least a nominal home under his 


roof. 

Her childhood was rather gray in hue. She 
was not pretty, was shy and sensitive, and seem- 
ed to have no capacity for making friends. She 
grew up somewhat tall, thin, and dark, with fine 
eyes and capabilities for beauty; but she was 
seldom becomingly dressed, and she did not in 
the least know how to make the best of herself. 

Aunt Jane was too busy with her own daugh- 
ters to pay much attention to ‘‘her husband’s 
niece”—as she always designated her—until one 
day the unwelcome truth was forced upon her 
that Juliet was nineteen years of age, and could 
no longer be treated as achild. ‘The girl was 
presuming to look pale and thin, too, with no 
appetite and little energy; and when the ques- 
tion of the summer hegira was discussed, the 
most troublesome point was how to dispose of 
Juliet. 

Hitherto she had been left in the city ‘to 
take care of her uncle,” by which arrangement 
the expense of her sojourn at the fashionable 
watering-place patronized by her aunt and cous- 
ins was avoided, and uncle and niece were equal- 
ly pleased. But Mr. Hopkins stoutly declared 
that Juliet needed country air this season, and 
insisted upon her going to B Springs, in 
spite of Mrs. Hopkins’s curtain-lectures on the 
palpable folly of chaperoning three girls at once. 

The good lady had never known her husband 
to be so obstinate; but having, like Mrs. Joe 
Gargery, ‘‘a master mind,” she spent one sleep- 
less night in perfecting a plan that appeared like 
a genuine flash of inspiration. In the midst of 
her disquietude the spare figure of Cousin Selina 
had risen from the depths of memory like a very 
earthly angel, and come to her relief. 

Selina was a lone woman, living by herself in 
“*the homestead,” a frame building of moderate 
dimensions, with about twenty acres of land at- 
tached to it ; while the hired man resided in the 
bosom of his family near by. It would be a 
capital thing for Juliet to spend the summer 
with Cousin Selina, at a very moderate board ; 








and as Mr. Hopkins offered no objection to this 

provided that Juliet was willing—and 
Juliet was more than willing to get off from 
B—— Springs—Miss Grimp speedily received 
an epistle from her city cousin that threw her 
into an alarming state of not-know-what-to-do- 
ativeness. 

On reflection, however, Miss Selina rather 
liked the idea of having company, and she was 
decidedly pleased with the prospect of a regular 
income for what would cost her very little. But, 
according to the invariable custom at Wilkins 
Cove (having fully made up her own mind on 
the subject), she put on her sun-bonnet and went 
to consult her nearest neighbor. 

The neighbor gave her some not very encour- 

ing accounts of boarders with whom her hus- 
band’s sister had contended at various periods 
of her existence, from which it would appear 
that boarders were the natural enemies of the 
people who boarded them, but advised her nev- 
ertheless to take the young lady so unexpectedly 
offered, and Miss Selina lost no time in writing 
her acceptance to ‘‘ Cousin Hopkins.” ; 

She was in the midst of a grand renovating of 
her best chamber, when the hired man screamed 
to her from below that ‘‘a feller wanted her in 
the settin’-room.” 

* Fellers’”’ in the ‘‘settin’-room,” or, indeed, 
any where else, were rare commodities, and 
when Miss Grimp, with her hair hurriedly plas- 
tered down with water, and her face shining with 
brown soap, adjourned to the parlor, her first 
glance at the ‘‘ feller” established there assured 
her that whatever the object of his visit might 
be, he would be pretty sure to get it. Every one 
who looked into those steady, smiling eyes very 
generally arrived at the same conclusion. 

Miss Selina was afraid the man had books to 
sell, and nerved herself accordingly, but her con- 
sternation was extreme when he proposed him- 
self as a boarder. It seemed to her that it was 
raining boarders, and she wanted to run away 
somewhere until the shower was over. 

The lady had opened her mouth, evidently to re- 
monstrate, but the stranger smilingly proceeded : 

‘*T will promise to live out-of-doors most of 
the time, and you may feed me on bread and 
milk. There are some very fine views of the 
ocean here, which I should like to transfer to 
canvas, and that and the quiet of the place have 
attracted me. A man whom I met on the beach 
thought I could get accommodated here.” 

That loafing Bill Hacks, of course, who seem- 
ed to think that because she hadn’t a family on 
her shoulders she must sit and suck her thumbs 
for want of something todo. She’d give him a 
piece of her mind when she got a good chance. 
As Bill, however, had applied several times for 
the situation of permanent boarder in the char- 
acter of Miss Selina’s husband, it is not likely 
that this would have troubled him much. 

The gentleman then offered a sum that seemed 
so munificent to Miss Grimp that she could only 
open her eyes in astonishment. When she found 
words she positively refused to accept more than 
two-thirds of it, and said that ‘‘she was afraid 
that was screwin’.” 

Her would-be boarder laughed, and told her 
that she didn’t understand business. He then 
informed her that every thing was settled to his 
satisfaction; that she might put him where she 
pleased; and that he was going out for a long 
ramble. And depositing his portmanteau in the 
entry, he took his sketching apparatus with him 
and departed. 

‘*Good gracious!” exclaimed the bewildered 
spinster. ‘‘I wonder how many more of ’em 
are coming! And I don’t even know the man’s 
name.” 

On went the sun-bonnet again, and, as Miss 
Selina expressed it, she ‘‘cut round” to the 
neighbor's on the other side. After solemn de- 
liberation this Delphic oracle arrived at the con- 
clusion that as the man had evidently come with 
a determination to stay, it would be as well to let 
him, but she strongly advised her friend to ad- 
mit no more ‘‘ fellers.” : 

As the old house afforded no accommodation 
for more, Miss Grimp readily adopted this sug- 
gestion, and ‘‘cut” back again to devote all her 
present energies to the little sleeping-room back 
of the parlor. Here she meant to deposit the 
strange individual who had dropped upon her so 
unexpectedly. And she wished she had thought 
to ask him whether he liked feathers or straw 
uppermost, and what were his views on the sub- 
ject of soap. Some folks liked brown, and some 
Castile. It might have startled her to hear that 
he abominated both. 

‘What shall I call you?” asked Miss Selina, 
a little nervously, when the artist, looking very 
fresh and gentlemanly in his clean linen suit, 
presented himself at the tea-table. 

‘** Oh,” he replied, with some confusion, ‘‘ call 
me Ellis.” 

‘*There was a man of that name,” said the 
lady, after the invariable manner of country 
people, ‘‘who kept a harness-maker’s shop in 
Boynton—any relation of yours ?” 

Mr. Ellis thought not, and added that he had 
very few relatives. : 

‘I’m expectin’ another boarder,” volunteered 
Miss Selina, presently; ‘‘a young lady from 
the city.” 

‘**T am sorry to hear it,” was the unexpected 
reply. ‘*‘I hoped to be here alone, and I don’t 
like young ladies.” 

Miss Grimp regarded the speaker with a puz- 
zled air. He was awful queer, that was certain. 

‘*T guess she won’t be in your road much,” 
said she, soothingly. ‘‘She’s a very nice girl— 
my cousin’s husband’s niece—and it’s likely she’ll 

just stick round the house, and read and sew.” 

Mr. Ellis wished the nice girl in Jericho; he 
was quite sure she would prove a regular nui- 
sance, 

Miss Selina was just dying to ask her boarder 
if he painted pictures for a living, and how much 








he got for them; but there was something about 
him that prevented her. In fact, she admitted 
that, although he was as smiling as a basket of 
chips, she was awfully afraid of him. 

Meanwhile he settled down as naturally in his 
new quarters as though he had always lived 
there ; was as easy as an old shoe, his hostess 
reported, and didn’t give a mite of trouble. By 
degrees Wilkins Cove got accustomed to see- 
ing him prowling among the rocks on the shore, 
and taking views—a proceeding which it had at 
first regarded disapprovingly ; and it finally came 
to accept him as it would a bale of foreign goods 
cast ashore by the tide. ; 

Mr. Ellis had been at Wilkins Cove about a 
week, when he came in from his day’s work to 
find a gray figure opposite him at the tea-table. 
This, of course, was the young lady ; and he was 
formally ‘‘ made acquainted” with Miss Selling- 
wood, who struck him as being stiff and unin- 
teresting, appearing to possess the sole merit of 
being quiet. 

Miss Selina quite took to the shy girl. There 
was something wistful in the young face—a sort 
of hungry look, as if for love and sympathy, that 
appealed to her kind heart ; and when, after ad- 
dressing her alternately as ‘‘ cousin” and ‘“ Miss 
Sellingwood”—the spinster became hopelessly 
confused as to what was proper under the cir- 
cumstances—the girl said so appealingly, ‘‘ Do 
call me ‘ Juliet,’ won’t you ?” the worthy woman 
took her right in her arms, and kissed her. 

‘*T thought you would be all alone, Cousin 
Selina,” said Juliet, the day after her arrival, 
‘* and that we should have such nice, cozy times 
together.” 

**So did I, my dear,” was the reply; “ but 
Mr. Ellis begged so hard, and he’s really a very 
pretty-behaved young gentleman.” 

‘*T don’t like young gentlemen,” remarked 
Miss Juliet. 

Miss Grimp was on the point of saying that 
Mr. Ellis didn’t like young ladies, but reflecting 
just in time that this would not be likely to mend 
matters, she began to talk of something else. 

Miss Sellingwood did *‘ hang round the house, 
and read and sew,” just as her cousin had pre- 
dicted, and very much more than was good for 
her; and Mr. Ellis kept his promise of living 
out-of-doors, 

Once or twice, however, he found himself 
watching the pale young face with some interest. 
He believed it might grow pretty if she would 
only let the fresh air blow upon it, and get up a 
little animation. 

“Do you never go out at all?” he asked, one 


f Not very often,” was the reply; ‘‘I am so 
accustomed to staying in the house—and I get 
tired walking.” 

‘¢ That is because you don’t practice it enough,” 
he continued, in quite a fatherly way. ‘‘ This is 
such a fine afternoon that I am sure you would 
feel better for walking down to the beach. There 
is quite a pretty little cave almost in a straight 
line from here, where you can rest when you 
are tired. I should be happy to escort you 
there, but my work takes me in a different di- 
rection.” 

This last clause was a particularly artful one, 
for he had a settled conviction that the young 
lady could not have been induced to accept him 
as an escort; and he even thought it possible 
that the fear of encountering him would keep 
her in-doors. 

From which it will be seen that, for a man, 
our artist was not at all conceited. 

This conversation took place at the dinner- 
table, and when every thing had been put in 
order after the meal, Juliet succeeded in beguil- 
ing Miss Selina into accompanying her for a 
walk. ‘That worthy lady equipped herself in a 
scanty dress of alpaca, a green-sprigged shawl, 
and a wonderful structure of a bonnet—her usual 
Sunday attire; for, with her, a walk was a sol- 
emn and extraordinary undertaking, and daily 
‘*Joafing” on the sea-shore was a style of exist- 
ence that met her unqualified contempt. She 
held that reasonable beings were sent into the 
world for better things—bread and cake making, 
for instance, and washing and cleaning up. 

Juliet’s sundown soon hung suspended on her 
neck, having been lifted from its proper place by 
the playful zephyrs, which cut up such imperti- 
nent antics with Miss Selina’s scant drapery that 
she was reduced to the necessity of holding her 
skirts down with her parasol, and even found 
herself saying, ‘‘Go away! do!” as though 
some saucy terrier were snapping at her ankles. 

The listless city girl felt her pulses stir with 
new life in this invigorating air, and a color came 
to her cheeks, and a brightness to her eyes, as 
she moved on with elastic step, and drew long 
breaths of enjoyment. 

Her companion was more resigned than joy- 
ous, and she peered grimly into the cave before 
settling herself for a rest, expressing the opinion 
that it was ‘‘an awful spooky kind of place.” 

“*T think it’s lovely !” replied Juliet, enthusi- 
astically ; ‘‘it reminds me of things I’ve read 
about. Don’t you know some story connected 
with it?” 

““ When I was a girl,” said Miss Grimp, ‘‘ I’ve 
heard folks tell of an old black man who hid 
himself here when the officers were after him for 
stealin’. That’s about all there is to it, I guess.” 

Juliet laughed merrily, a thing she had scarce- 
ly done since her arrival; and though wonder- 
ing what on earth the child found musical in her 
last words, Miss Selina was really glad of such a 
favorable sign. 

The girl seemed almost mischievous as they 
went home; and, bounding to her room, she set 
about her toilette for tea with unusual energy. 
A very plain white Swiss muslin happened to be 
among her “ properties,” and dotting this here 
and there with little bows of scarlet ribbon, and 
fastening the same in her smoothly braided hair, 
she pronounced herself almost good-looking as 





she left the glass, while the person upon whose 
vision she unexpectedly burst at the foot of the 
stairs was startled into the conviction that she was 
considerably more than this. 

No oneknew exactly how it came about, but that 
evening Mr. Ellis, instead of going to his room, 
picked up Juliet’s book that lay on the sofa, which 
happened to be Lays of Ancient Rome, and read 
aloud ‘‘ The Battle of the Lake illus.” 

‘* What an awful fightin’ set those old Romans 
and Amalekites was!” commented Miss Selina, 
‘*T only wonder that any of ’em ever lived to tell 
about it.” 

“You think, then, that their style of warfare 
was like that of the Kilkenny cats?” suggested 
Mr. Ellis, laughingly. 

Miss Selina had never seen any Kilkenny cats 
—her cousin had a real Maltee once—and so on. 

Juliet said nothing, but she lost not a tone of 
the clear, rich voice, that brought out new beau- 
ties in one of her favorite poems ; and she felt, as 
she did on the sea-shore, that she was in a new at- 
mosphere. A faint color tinged her cheek anda 
light beamed in her eyes ; she forgot her shyness 
for the moment, and actually talked. Notin the 
least like a young lady, though—~at least not like 
the young ladies of Mr. Ellis’s acquaintance. It 
was very evident that the poor child had led a 
lonely and self-centred life, that her thoughts had 
turned inward rather than outward, and that she 
had formed her opinions on various subjects with- 
out having received the least bias from the opin- 
‘ions of other people. 

She was the freshest and raciest book critic he 
had ever encountered; and while enjoying the 
discovery that her favorite authors were the same 
he had himself enshrined, this Mephistopheles did 
not scruple to put forth heretical opinions—in 
fact, to tell downright stories—just for the pleas- 
ure of seeing the indignant color flush up in the 
clear brunette cheek. Miss Sellingwood was ex- 
ceedingly pretty in a state of wrath ; and the artist 
sat admiring, while the man exerted himself to 
be disagreeable. 

Suddenly Juliet glanced toward Cousin Selina. 
She was fast asleep in the high-backed rocker ; 
and in reply to the young lady’s scared look, 
Mr. Ellis said, demurely, 

‘*T think she went off about the period of the 
Kilkenny cats.” 

**No, indeed,” asserted Miss Grimp, with a sud- 
den return to sublunary things; ‘‘I never heard 
of Kilkenny cats; but Priscil had a real Maltee 
once—” 

‘*Good-night,” said Juliet. ‘*I am so tired, 
Cousin Selina.” 

_** Tired!” repeated the spinster, in a tone of 
disgust ; ‘‘I never was so tired with a big wash 
or bakin’ as I am with this day’s gaddin’. I’m 
clean beat out,” 

After that Juliet had to wander off alone, for 
Cousin Selina was not to be persuaded into loafing 
on the beach any more. How she grew to love 
the vast expanse of sea and sky that stretched out 
s0 illimitably, and the life-giving breeze that tint- 
ed her cheek with the hue of health, and gave 
strength and energy toevery muscle! She would 
sit or stand for hours, watching the constantly 
changing ocean, and smiling like a pleased child 
in her quiet enjoyment of what most girls of her 
age would have voted ‘‘dreadfully stupid.” 

She was leaning against a rock one afternoon, 
with her hat hanging by its strings, and the glo- 
ry of the sunset drifting over her. Lost in a 
happy dream—for happy dreams were natural 
to her now—her gaze went off into the distance 
beyond the breakers, and she heard no sound of 
footsteps, and knew not that an artist was hastily 
sketching her figure, as she stood there in the 
shadow of the gray rock, with the brightness of - 
the sunset in her face. 

Juliet did not know that at that moment she 
was lovely—knew not that she was a fit subject 
for an artist’s pencil; and when she finally be- 
came conscious of Mr. Ellis’s presence, she sup- 
posed him to be busy as usual with the ocean 
and the rocks. 

‘*T must take a good, long, lingering look at 
it all,” said the artist, as they walked home to- 
gether, ‘‘for to-morrow I am to tear myself 
away.” 

Juliet involuntarily started. They had been 
under the same roof now for six weeks—had 
talked and read and wandered off among the 
rocks together; and somehow she thought that 
this was to go on forever. It was a very sud- 
den awakening; and she listened like one in a 
dream to Robert Ellis’s next words. 

‘*T have received quite a threatening letter 
from my friends at B Springs, whom I 
promised to join two weeks ago.” 

“3B Springs!” Then he would meet her 
aunt and cousins. And Miranda was so very 
pretty. For, like all brunettes, poor Juliet 
thought the possessor of a’ fair skin and gold- 
en hair a miracle of beauty, and loathed her- 
self in comparison as a veritable squaw. 

‘*So that pretty Miss Hopkins is your cousin, 
then?” pursued the artist, with a tone that to 
Juliet’s jealous ear sounded like surprise. ‘“‘I 
shall have the pleasure of meeting her very soon ; 
can I take any message for you to your aunt and 
cousins ?” 

‘©T have none to send,” was the curt reply; 
and Juliet hastened to her room and bolted the 
door. 

What sort of manifestation Mr. Ellis expect- 
ed from Miss Sellingwood on that last evening 
of his stay he never even told himself, for the 
simple reason that he didn’t know. But it is a 
pleasure to state that our heroine, instead of ap- 
pearing in a limp condition, or not appearing at 
all, had evidently spent the time in her room to 
the best possible advantage, and adorned herself 
with all the art of which she was capable. 

Her abundant hair was ornamented with a 
double hollyhock—which has an absurd sound, 
but the effect was that of a large crimson ro- 











sette. She had a rich bloom on her cheeks, and 
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a sparkle and dash in her whole appearance that 
was almost a transformation. 

‘¢] do declare for’t!” exclaimed Miss Selina, 
in astonishment. ‘‘ If I wanted to make a busi- 
ness of takin’ boarders, I’d just send you round 
asan advertisement. Did you ever see any body 
change so, Mr. Ellis 1 oh : 

He admitted that Miss Sellingwood was very 
much changed since he first saw her. 

‘J don’t think I’m the same person at all,” 
observed Juliet, gayly. ‘‘I feel equal to any 
thing now.” , - 

‘¢ Equal to B—— Springs?” asked Mr. Ellis, 
who somehow felt as if he would like to see her 
there. 

‘¢T hate springs!” was the reply. 
mean to go to any as long as I live.” 

When Miss Grimp’s first boarder departed, en 
route for B—— Springs, he felt as though some 
sort of happening that would keep him at Wil- 
kins Cove would be very welcome just then. He 
never told his love. But neither did conceal- 
ment prey on his damask cheek; for the girls 
at B—— Springs thought him positively charm- 
ing, and the most delightful windfall that had 
come to them by boat and rail that whole sea- 
son. He did not tell the Hopkinses that he had 
met their cousin, nor even that he had been at 
Wilkins Cove. There really seemed to be some 
foundation for Miss Selina’s opinion that he was 
‘awful queer.” 

This mantle of awful queerness seemed rather 
to have fallen upon Juliet; her cousin thought 
her “kinky,” for she loved to sit by herself and 
loaf round on the beach. Dreary, drizzly days 
in September would find her wrapped in a shawl 
gazing out over the ocean, as though watching 
for one who had loved and had sailed away. 

‘“‘Didn’t know at one time but you and that 
Mr. Ellis might make a match of it,” said Cousin 
Selina, as she and Juliet sat by the first fire of 
the season; ‘‘ but I guess it’s just as well as it is: 
travelin’ artists always seemed to me like ped- 
dlers, and they’re dreadful uncertain.” 

‘¢ What a funny notion!” laughed Juliet; ‘‘I 
am sure Mr. Ellis was any thing but lover-like, 
and as for me—” 

Here she laughed again, and then she ponder- 
ed sadly what she was to do with her life. She 
was tired of Wilkins Cove; she wished that 
Uncle Mark would come and take her away. 

Uncle Mark did come, and Juliet went back 
to the old routine. Every one thought her won- 
derfully improved; and every one had a great 
deal to tell her of a certain Mr. Champton, 
the lion of B—— Springs, and a distinguished 
artist. 

Juliet thought it odd that they did not speak 
of Mr. Ellis; but she would not ask about him. 
Their accounts of Mr. Champton sounded very 
much like many things she remembered of the 
artist at Wilkins Cove; but Miranda had such 
a way of fluttering and blushing whenever his 
name was mentioned, and such meaning looks 
were directed to her by the others, that he was 
evidently looked upon as her peculiar property. 

Mrs. Hopkins admitted, with a sigh, that ‘‘ her 
husband’s niece” could no longer be kept in the 
background. She was fully three years older for 
her sojourn at Wilkins Cove, and quite beyond 
childhood. So Juliet went into company, and 
quite distinguished herself; received plenty of 
compliments, which did not at all please her aunt 
and cousins; and often, after passing a brilliant 
evening, would secretly wish herself back on the 
rocky beach. 

One day the Hopkins girls came in full of 
excitement. They had seen a new picture by 
Mr. Champton on exhibition at the Art Gallery. 
It was called ‘* An Ocean Sunset ;” the scene was 
dreadfully bare and wild-looking, and a girl was 
leaning against some rocks. People were raving 
over it, but they didn’t think it so very remark- 
able; the strangest part of it was that the girl 
looked so much like Juliet. 

‘* Of course she is a great deal prettier,” ob- 
served Miranda, ‘‘or she wouldn't be in a pic- 
ture; but she certainly does look like you, Ju- 
liet, and you ought to see the painting. If Mr. 
Champton is in town,” she added, with a con- 
scious simper, “‘he will call here at once, and 
then I shall know all about it.” 


*¢ T never 


Juliet restrained herself by a powerful effort ;” 


but had any one been interested in watching her, 
they would have noticed that she grew red and 
white in quick succession, and that the muscles 
of her mouth moved strangely. She listened 
with apparent indifference to the conversation, 
and resolved on the first convenient opportunity 
to steal off by herself and take a peep at the 
picture. 

The opportunity came on a dull November 
afternoon; and Juliet was glad of the change 
from the damp, penetrating air to the warm, 
softly carpeted room, and the glowing pictures 
on the walls of summer life and warmth. 

She started as her eyes fell on the picture ; it 
was her favorite view at Wilkins Cove, and 
there stood she herself, leaning against the rock, 
just as she had stood on that afternoon when all 
the warmth and brightness went suddenly out 
of her life. Herself, she believed—she was 
sure; and yet she never could have looked like 
that. This girl was beautiful, with a sort of 
glory on her face. What did it all mean? 

The card on the picture said, ‘‘An Ocean 
Sunset—Champton, artist ;” and Juliet mur- 
mured, half aloud, ‘‘ Then he is the same.” 

“The very same,” said a voice close beside 
her, ‘‘and that lovely girl-dreamer is really Ju- 
liet Sellingwood, just as I have often seen her— 
Just as I hope to see her again.” 

Juliet xnew not where she was, but the sunset 
glory came again to her face as Robert Ellis 
whispered a story that never can be new, and 
yet is never old. 

They had the gallery and the pictures to them- 
selves that afternoon, and they staid so long 
that Juliet started at length with sudden fear. 





The short November afternoon had glided im- 
perceptibly into evening. 

As Mr. Ellis walked with her to her uncle's 
door, he said, laughingly, ‘‘I have tried to an- 
swer all your questions. I am not engaged to 
your cousin Miranda, and I may add that I 
should not be if I had never seen you. My 
name is Robert Ellis, with the addition of 
Champton, which I drop sometimes in traveling, 
as a sort of freak. I did not get tired of you at 
Wilkins Cove, and run away in consequence to 
B—— Springs. I went to give you a chance to 
miss me a little, if such a thing were possible, 
and I was quite resolved, if I could tind you 
studying the picture, to try my fate. I will not 
say how many days I have watched for you, Ju- 
liet. Why did you not come before ?” 

The sunset glory of the picture was rippling 
over the face that. Juliet turned to him in an- 
swer; and the artist wished with all his heart 
that they could be transported to Wilkins Cove. 

Their present destination, however, was Mr. 
Hopkins’s domicile, and they accomplished the 
walk in the longest period of time on record. 
Mr. Champton did not, on this his first call, in- 
quire for Miss Hopkins, but for her father ; and 
the fair Miranda received a very unpleasant 
surprise in learning the object of his visit. 

Indeed, the whole family uttered exclamations 
of surprise to such an extent that they seemed in 
danger of contracting a chronic habit of saying 
“Oh!” but after one stormy scene with Juliet, 
Mrs. Hopkins was bound over by her husband to 
keep the peace, and did her part so well that she 
was looked upon by outsiders as the very model 
of a kind aunt. She sagely decided that the 
next best thing to having Mr. Champton for a 
son-in-law was to have him take her ‘‘husband’s 
niece” off her hands; and she almost persuaded 
herself that she had made the match by sending 
Juliet to Wilkins Cove. She never mentioned, 
though, that had she been gifted with magical 
lore, she would have sent Miranda in her place. 

Upon counting up her profits for the season, 
Miss Grimp was highly satisfied with the results 
of her experiment in taking boarders; and the 
boarders themselves were equally satisfied with 
the results of having been taken. 








FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XVII. 


NQUIRIES upon topics within the range of 
these papers are always welcome. Among 

those not seldom repeated is an urgent demand 
for a prescription to keep the hair from coming 
out. The following part of a letter will be as 
acceptable to many readers as it was to the one 
who received it. 

“T was emphati one of the ‘ ugly girls,’ bein; 
of oma large — co inheriting thin Bi “4 : 
wise I sui 


It is a queer conglomerate, as you see: 
in five ints 
id an 


at p easure (a quarter of an ounce of oil of lavender 
and ten grains of ambergris would be efficacious in 
ae the powerful scent of the ingredients). 

“My little girl has magnificent hair, but it troubles 
me a little by coming out some this winter. As she 
is only five years old, I have hesitated about Vea y 
any thing on. I wish you would some time tell us if it 
is best to doctor a child’s hair, or let nature take its 
course. I have learned that to shampoo the head with 
cold water every morning is an excellent thing, as is 

onal thorough washing with soap-suds, not 
rinsing the soap out completely. I have sometimes 
checked the fall of hair by such means. The burdock 
root was also used by steeping it in boiling water till 
a strong tea was made, and used as a wash two or 
three times a day, then at longer intervals.” 

The only additions I can suggest to the excel- 
lent letter above are, that it is always well to use 
a cure where there is a disease, and simple reme- 
dies aid nature. A child’s hair is too valuable 
tolose. One tea-spoonful of ammonia to a quart 
of warm water makes a wash that may be used 
on a child’s head with safety. Apply it daily. 
This would not split the hair, as soap will if left 
to dry in. 

One of the most powerful stimulants and restor- 
atives for the hair, after ammonia, which reigns 
supreme, is the oil of mace. Those who desire 
something to bring the hair in again are advised 
to try it in preterence to cantharides, the effects of 
which it is said to equal, if not to surpass, with- 
out the danger which sometimes attends the lat- 
ter. A strong tincture for the hair is made by 
adding half an ounce of the oil of mace to three- 
quarters of a pint of deodorized alcohol. Pour 
a spoonful or two into a saucer; dip a small, stiff 
brush into it, and brush the hair smartly, rub- 
bing the tincture well into the roots. On bald 
spots, if hair will start at all, it may be stimu- 
lated by rubbing the scalp with a piece of flannel 
till the skin looks red, and anointing it with the 
tincture. This process must be repeated three 
or four times a day for weeks. When the hair 
begins to grow, apply the tincture once a day till 
the growth is well established, bathing the head 
in cold water every morning, and briskly brush- 
ing it to bring the blood to the surface. 

Where the hair loses its color, it may be re- 








stored by bathing the head in a weak solution of 
ammonia, an even tea-spoonful of carbonate of 
ammonia to a basin of water, brushing the hair 
thoroughly while wet, and washing the head with 
acrash mitten. Bathing the head in a strong 
solution of rock-salt is said to restore gray hair 
in some cases. Pour boiling water on rock-salt 
in the proportion of two heaping table-spoonfuls 
to a quart of water, and let it stand till cold be- 
fore using. 

The old specific of bear’s grease for the hair is 
hardly found now, and one can never be sure of 
getting the real article; but an equally powerful 
appliance is discovered in pure sperm-oil, of the 
very freshest, finest quality. This forms the basis 
of successful hair restoratives, and will not fail 
of effect used alone. It is, however, only pro- 
cured by special importation from the north coast 
of Europe in proper freshness for the hair, 

In the list of hair-dyes one agent has long 
been overlooked which is found in the humblest 
households. It is too common and humble, in- 
deed, to excite confidence at first ; but it is said 
that the water in which potatoes have been boil- 
ed with the skins on forms a speedy and harm- 
less dye for the hair and eyebrows. The par- 
ings of potatoes before cooking may be boiled by 
themselves, and the water strained off for use. 
To apply it, the shoulders should be covered with 
cloths to protect the dress, a fine comb dipped in 
the water and drawn through the hair, wetting 
it at each stroke, till the head is thoroughly soak- 
ed. Let the hair dry thoroughly before putting 
it up. If the result is not satisfactory the first 
time, repeat the wetting with a sponge, taking 
care not to discolor ‘the skin of the brow and 
neck. Exposing the hair to the sun out-of-doors 
will hasten the darkening, and set this dye. No 
hesitation need be felt about trying this; for po- 
tato-water is a safe article used in the household 
pharmacopeeia in a variety of ways. It relieves 
chilblains if the feet are soaked in it while the 
water is hot, and is said to ease rheumatic gout. 

Inquiries have been made after a cure for corns. 
It is not always the case that they come from 
wearing tight shoes. I have seen troublesome 
ones that were produced by wearing a loose cloth 
shoe that rubbed the sides of the foot. It is best 
from ten years old always to wear a snugly fit- 
ting shoe of light, soft leather, not so tight as to 
be painful, nor loose enough to allow the foot to 
spread. ‘The muscles are grateful for a certain 
amount of compression, which helps them do 
their work. When corns are troublesome, make 
a shield of buckskin leather an inch or two across 
with a hole cut in the centre the size of the corn; 
touch the exposed spot with pyroligneous acid, 
which will eat it away in a few applications. Be- 
sides this, a strong mixture of carbolic acid and 
glycerine is good—say, one-fourth as much acid 
as glycerine. Of course only a very small quan- 
tity will be needed, and this must be kept out of 
the way, for it is a burning poison. In default 
of these, turpentine may be used both for corns 
and bunions. A weaker solution of carbolic acid 
will heal the soft corns between the toes. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


dtm who desire to escape from the sultry 
city for a few hours’ recreation can make an 
easy and pleasant trip from Fulton slip to Mor- 
risania, and thence to High Bridge, by steamer. 
We stepped upon the boat one day about half 
past ten in the pres with no plan except to 
breathe fresher air and to see what might be 
seen. While not by any means luxurious, the 
boat was neat, quiet, and pleasant, and the sail a 
charming one. Touching at Astoria and Har- 
lem, we reach Morrisania in about three-quarters 
ofan hour. We step off the boat, intending to 
explore the town for a brief time, when the call 
‘Steamer to High Bridge’’ resounds in our ears, 
and being informed that it connects with the re- 
turn boats to New York, we speedily transfer 
ourselves to a diminutive craft, which lands us 
at High Bridge in half an hour. We take the 
pes, to inquire on board concerning the time 
of return boats to Morrisania, and receive a print- 
ed card, which informs us that after spending 
an hour at High Bridge we can take a boat back 
which ‘connects’ with the New York boat. 
High Bridge, a magnificent aqueduct, about 1450 
feet long and 114 high, conveying the Croton 
water over the Harlem River, is an object of in- 
terest worthy of detailed examination, for which 
the unaccustomed visitor will require consider- 
able time. If one is familiar with that structure, 
he may spend an hour very pleasantly in walking 
through the groves, taking an ice-cream at any 
one of the numerous small hotels and restaurants 
which are conspicuously located near the bridge, 
and—in watching forthe boat! Thesmallsteam- 
er returned, somewhat behind time, and took us 
to Harlem, where most of the passengers left, a 
few remaining, like ourselves, expecting to be 
taken to Morrisania for the New York boat. 
But there seemed to be no indications of its 
starting, and nobody on board who knew any 
thing about it! At length a youth who seemed 
to have something to do with the management 
of the boat returned to it, and we made inquiries. 
“Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ they should go across to Mor- 
risania to meet the next boat.” ‘‘ When would 
that be?’ He mentioned the time—an hour and 
five minutes hence, our watch informed us. ‘‘ Was 
that what they called ‘connecting?’’? He was 
unable to reply. We showed the printed time- 
table, and meekly requested to be informed of 
its use. We received a confused answer; and 
surmising that boats left Harlem for New York 
somewhat sooner than an hour hence—though 
no such hint was given—we turned to leave the 
now almost deserted little steamer. Just at this 
crisis the gangway plank fell into the water. 
Now we had no fixed appointments for that day, 
nor were we in a hurry, which was fortunate. 
Moreover, this unusual circumstance enabled us 
to preserve an equable frame of mind, and to 
patiently observe the ludicrous position in which 
this trivial accident placed half a dozen passen- 
gers who had “ begun to understand the state 
of the case. In the course of time somebody in 
authority came to attend to matters, the plank 
was fished up, we escaped from that boat in sea- 
son to take one from Harlem, enjoyed another 








oo sail, and were safely landed at Pecig 

lip, feeling that, as excursions go, we had ex- 

perienced a very satisfactory one—a delightful 

sail, and a practical knowledge of what the word 

ne” means, Or may mean, on time< 
es. 





The stayers at home in this city were some- 
what surprised to experience a bit of November 
weather, which, by some mistake apparently, 
was tucked into the middle of August. A great 
storm came with it, making one shiver in sum- 
mer garments, and think affectionately of flan- 
nels and fires. Reports from the sea-shore 
stated that it was a ‘‘ miserable time.’” 


ee 


The proposed balloon trip across the Atlantia 
seems pretty generally to be regarded as an un- 
Wise undertaking, notwithstanding the san- 
guine hopes of its originator, Professor Wise. 





Nantucket was formerly an active, busy place, 
devoted to the whale-fisheries ; but with the de- 
cline of whaling stagnation fell upon the island, 
and, like the palace of the enchanted princess in 
the fairy story, where eveiy body was put to 
sleep for a hundred years, every thing stands in 
statu quo. Nobody moves in, nobody moves 
away; nobody is born, nobody dies. A young 
man, aged eighty-four, informed a recent visitor 
that he had never seen a train of cars. He inci- 
dentally stated that he was in New Bedford a 
short time since, but, on being questioned as to 
the precise date of his visit, admitted that ié 
was about forty years ago that he made the trip. 
A well-to-do barber, seventy-five years of age, 
remarked, as he bent nimbly over his work, that 
he expected to live twenty-five years longer, 
as no one died at that place as young as he. 





The cultivation of olive-trees in the South 
has become quite a source of revenue. In Geor- 
gia an excellent article of table oil is made by 
some cultivators. The trees average five gal- 
lons of oil each season, with but little attention. 


Leading artificial flower makers of Paris have 
combined to send to the Vienna Exposition a 
specimen of their united skill, consisting of a 
complete greenhouse filled with flowers of ev- 
ery description. The whole work exhibits won- 
derful artistic skill. 





We never before heard that mosquitoes were 
of the slightest earthly use except to @ the pa- 
tience and good temper of mankind. Therefore 
we are pleased to be informed that one good 
service is ascribed to these insects in the South. 
They are said to feed on the fungous spores which 
give rise to malaria. There are several species 
of mosquitoes at the South in addition to that 
which is common in Northern climates. One 
kind is chiefly busy by day, biting but never 
singing. Another kind is abundant in the sun, 
can not be frightened away, but pierce through 
Le thickest woolen garments with their sharp 

ills. 





The “glory of Webster’? —not Daniel, nor 
Noah, nor Professor John W., but the town of 
that name in Massachusetts—is said to be a love- 
ly lake, designated by the beautiful and charac- 
teristic appellation of Lake Chaugogmagogla- 
gogbunagoggungogsaygogyigoggagogbegogrug- 
ogcigogmaug—to be continued in our next. 
Not to wear this name out by every-day use, 
some genius, by a liberal application of syncope, 
reduced it to Chaubunagungamaug. General- 
ly, however, by Websterians it is called “the 
lake,” or ‘‘the pond,”’ the well-known, the prop- 
er titles being reserved as company words to 
be used only on choice occasions. The lake is 
very picturesque and beautiful, and the water 
remarkably pure and clear. Its greatest length 
is not more than five miles, nor its greatest 
breadth over a mile, yet following the winding 
of the shore in and out, so numerous are its in- 
dentations that the zigzag line would be some- 
thing like fifty miles in length. It is a favorite 
resort for picnic parties. 





An exchange gives a detailed account of the 
manner of catching frogs in France and else- 
where. In connection with the subject this 
statement is made: ‘The frog needs no ether 
or chloroform to keep him quiet: strange to 
say, a dip in lukewarm water for half a minute 
will so completely deprive a frog of sensation 
that he may be cut to pieces and feel no pain.” 
Now we would simply inquire, ‘‘ Who has been 
a frog, and tried it?’ Let the one who has had 
the experience make the report thereof. 


In Oakland, California, a dog of literary turn 
of mind has been detected in stealing newspa- 

ers. It appears that day after day the dwellers 
n a certain street missed the paper which usual- 
ly had been left by the carrier at their doors. A 
watch was instituted, and a King Charles span- 
iel was caught in the act of removing the papers. 
He was followed to his place of refuge, and an 
immense number of newspapers were found par- 
tially concealed in the ground. 





A curious account appears in the newspapers 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, of the building in 
that city of a brick dwelling-house in ten and a 
half hours. The house was twenty feet by thir- 
ty on the ground-floor, two stories in height, 
and contained eight rooms. Onehundred work- 
men were employed, and, the cellar foundation 
having been previously laid, the work. was com- 
menced at precisely six o’clock in the morning, 
and at night it was ready fora tenant. Whether 
any one has applied to hire the house we know 
not. Most people would prefer that somebody 
else would try living in so speedily built a dwell- 
ing. 





It is proposed to form a new State from por- 
tions of Northern Mississippi, Western Tennes- 
see, and Western Kentucky. The boundary 
lines are not yet decided upon, but if the plan 
most favorably considered be accepted, the new 
State would be bounded on the north by the 
Ohio and Tennessee rivers, on the east by the 
Tennessee River through Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, and farther south by the State of Alabama, 
and on the south by what would be left—about 
two-thirds—of the State of Mississippi, and west 
by the Mississippi River. Its area would be about 
equal to that of Vermont and New Hampshire 
combined, and its form almost exactly a counters 
part of New Hampshire. 
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Fig. 9.—Surr ror Giri 
FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 8.—Suit ror Bory 
FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 7.—Suit For Girt 
FROM 12 To 14 YrARS OLD. 


5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see 


Supplement, No. VIII. 


Fig. 6.—Suir ror Girt FROM 
TO 15 YEARS OLD. 


11 to 13 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 3.—Suir ror Giri Fig. 4.—Suit ror Giri 
FkoM 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD. FROM 13 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2.—Suir ror Boy From 
6 to 8 YEARS OLD 


Fig. 1.—Suit ror Giri 
FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 38-40. 


For pattern and descri 
Fics. 1-9.—SUITS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS FROM 5 


For description see 
Supplement. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Supplement. 
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Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 38-40. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Mignardise and Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie. 

Tuts edging is worked with mignardise and twisted 
crochet cotton. Crochet, first, on one side of a piece 
of mignardise one round as follows: 1st round. —* Five 
times alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the next loop, 
5 ch. (chain stitch); then 1 sc. on the next loop, 3 ch., 
1 sc. on the following loop, 13 ch., 1 sc. on the fourth 
following loop, 6 ch., fasten to the seventh of the 13 ch. 
(to do this drop the stitch from the needle, insert the 
needle in the corresponding stitch, and draw through 
the dropped stitch from the under to the upper side), 
6 ch., 1 sc. on the same loop on which the last sc. was 
worked, 6 ch., fasten to the same st. (stitch) which has 
already been fastened, + 7 ch., 1 sc. on the second fol- 
lowing loop, 6 ch., fasten to the first of the 7 ch., 6 ch., 
1 sc. on the same loop on which the last sc. was worked, 
6 ch., fasten to the same st. to which the last fastening 
was done, and repeat three times from +; turn the 
work, and on each vein between two leaflets of the five- 
leaved figure just worked work 1 sc. ; finally, 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the seventh of the 13 ch., which has already 






hig. 1.—Bruack Faitte Basque.— Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 48-53. 


hig. 1.—Ecxu De Biex WaLkine Surt.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplemen 
No. IIL, Figs. 14-22, - * 


been fastened twice; again turn the work, 

P- (picot—consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on 
the first of these), 1 sl. on the st. which was 
fastened last, 6 ch.; 1 sc. on the fourth fol- 
lowing loop, 3 ch., and repeat from *. On 
the other side of the mignardise crochet the 
2d round as follows: 1 sc. on the middle 
loop in the hollow of the first scallop, seven 
times alternately 1 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
loop, then * 2 ch., 1 se. on the next loop, 
ge ~ — to the third sc; worked 

€ loop after the last p., 1 ch., 3 p. 

10 ch., fasten to the last sc. NFestiea on ab 
loop, five times alternately 1 ch., 1 sc..on 
the next loop, then 1 ch., fasten to the sec- 
ond of the 10 ch. previously worked, 1 se. 
on the next loop, 1 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
Oop, and repeat from *. Take another 
Piece of mignardise and join it in the 3d 
round with the finished part of the work as 


For pattern and description see Supplement. 
7 No. L, Figa, 1", 1-4. 7 , 
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Linen CoLtarR AND SLEEVES. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 23-27. 


- follows: + Five times alternately 1 sc. on the next loop of 
the second piece of mignardise, fasten to the middle st. of the 
last of the 5 ch. scallops (consisting each of 5 ch. and 1 sc.) 
worked in connection in the Ist round, 1 ch, ; at each repeti- 
tion, however, fasten to the middle st. of the following ch. 
scallop; then 1 sc. on the next loop, four times alternately 
1 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop, 9 ch., fasten to the sc. worked 
on a loop in the Ist round after 6 ch., after the five-leaved 
figure 9 ch., 1 sc. on the same loop on which the last sc. was 
worked, 3 ch., fasten’ to the middle st. of the middle of the 
3 p. worked in connection in the Ist round, 3 ch., 1 sc. on 
the same loop on which the last 2 sc. were worked, 9 ch., 
fasten to the sc. before the 6 ch. crocheted before the five- iN! 
leaved figure in the Ist round, 9 ch., 1 sc. on.the same loop 
on which the last 3 sc. of this round were worked ; four times 
alternately 1 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop; then 1 ch., and re- 
peat from +. On the other side of the mignardise crochet 


. 
é 


Fig. 1.—Brown Gros Grain Watrxine Soir. Fig. 2.—Brown Gros Grain Watxine Suir. 


*RONT. Back. 


No. I., Figs. 1%, 1°-4. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


three rounds for the upper edge of the edging as follows: 
4th round.—2 de. (double crochet) on each loop. 5th 
round.—Always alternately 1 cross double crochet on 
the next 2 st. of the preceding round, 2 ch., with these 
pass over 2 st. 6th round.—l1 sc. on each st. of the pre- 
ceding round. 





FUNERAL RITES. 


HE ancient Persians disposed of their dead by inter- 

ment. Some of the royal tombs still existing have 
often been described. That of Cyrus is unique, being a 
sepulchral chamber in the shape of a small house, placed 
upon seven blocks of marble rising pyramid fashion. 
Most of the tombs were excavations in the sides of mount- 
ains, the fronts of which were adorned with magnificent 
carving. There was generally room for several bodies 
within. It is melancholy to think that, as in Egypt, many 
of these ancient receptacles of the dead have been rifled 
of their contents, probably by the greed of some of the 
very numerous invaders of Western Asia. Of the lower 
people among the Persians there was said to be a certain 
class of religionists that would not bury their dead until 
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Fig. 2.—Brack Fairte Basque.—FRront. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 48-53. 
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Fig. 2.—Ecru De Bice Watxine Surt.—Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 14-22. 


they had first been torn by some dog 
or bird of prey. They were after- 
ward covered with wax and buried in 
the ground. The strange custom of 
exposing the bodies of the dead to the 
beasts of prey is said to prevail among 
the modern Parsees both of Persia 
and India. There are round towers 
open to the sky, except for bars of 
iron laid across at certain distances, 
on which the bodies are laid. The 
bones, after the birds have denuded 
them of their flesh, slip through the 
bars and fall down within. 
Cannibalism is the most revolt- 
ing practice that has prevailed con- 
cerning the disposal of the dead. 
Many of the ruder barbarians, when 
aman grew old or sickly, offered him 
in sacrifice, and feasted upon him. 
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But if a man died of disease, they buried him. 
The cannibalism of the New Zealand Maories 
was different. ‘They devoured only the bodies 
of their enemies whom they had slain in battle ; 
and the notion was that in so doing they con- 
demned them to everlasting punishment in the 
other world. : 

The practice of interring with the dead imple- 
ments and vessels containing food was common 
among many barbarous nations, of whom the 
ancient Scythians may be taken as a specimen. 
When a king died, the body was embalmed with 
frankincense and anise-seed, and inclosed in 
wax. It was then placed on a wagon and con- 
ducted through the principal tribes of Scythia, in 
each of which ceremonies of mourning took place, 
including personal mutilation. It was finally 
deposited upon a mattress in a large, square- 
shaped grave. In the space around the departed 
were placed the bodies of his favorite concubines, 
his cup-bearer, groom, and various other attend- 
ants, strangled for the occasion, and some of his 
horses. In one of the royal tombs at Kertch 
examined lately there were discovered a shield, 
sword, and arrow-heads, vases, silver drinking- 
cups, wine vessels, and three large caldrons con- 
taining mutton bones. Fragments of clothes 
were also discovered hanging from the walls. 
The intention, of course, was that the departed 
should take with him into the next world every 
thing that had been specially useful to him in 
this life. 








A BATCH OF RECIPES. 


In spring, when apple-trees are crowned with blos- 
soms pink and white, 

The eye beholds the fairy scene with ever-fresh 
delight ; 

The nose rejoices equally in this excess of bloom, 

Inhaling with each vigorous sniff the delicate per- 


fume. 
But beauty fades and fragrance yields to time and to 


ecay, 

And soon these lovely blossoms droop and die and 
blow away. 

And now the tiny fruit appears, just venturing on 
life, 

Where dangers round its pathway stand, and threat- 
ening foes are rife; 

But sun and air and showers combine the embryo 
to nourish 

Till autumn, when the stately trees with full-grown 
apples flourish ; 

Some clothed in coats of glossy green and some in 
brilliant yellow, A 

Some crisp and spicy to the taste, and others soft 
and mellow; 

Some with a cheek kissed by the sun, some with a 
russet skin, 

Some for the dessert or to bake, some for the win- 
ter’s bin; 

Some saccharine, and acid some, and some between 
the two; 

Some fit to grace a monarch’s board, and worthless 
not a few. 

But whether dry and void of taste, or sweet and full 
of juices, 

They all arrive, or soon or late, to culinary uses. 

When nicely pared and deftly cored and cut in quar- 
ters first, 

You wrap them tenderly in folds of light and short- 
ened crust, . 

And boil them faithfully an hour, or steam, if that’s 
your choice: 

You dub the mixture Apple Duff, and eat it with a 
sauce. 

Or roll your pastry out with care and spread it on 
a platter, 

Lay on the apples evenly, and sugar o’er them scatter ; 

Add spice, in kind and quantity to suit your appetite, 

Then spread more pastry on the top and close the 
edges tight. 

Some peeple fancy with a key the outer edge to 
embellish, 

But with or without ornament ’tis safe to say ‘twill 


relis 
And this we christen Apple Pie—it eats with cream 


tip-top— 

The only difficulty is, you don’t know when to stop. 

Or roll your paste in little bits, like biscuit, only 
thinner, 

Whene’er you wish a dainty bite to taper off your 
dinner, 

And hide an apple in each one of all the numerous 


pieces, 
Then with a series of brisk pats obliterate the 


creases, 

Till round and smooth and fair they lie; then flour 
the surface lightly, 

And tie each in a separate cloth, snugly, securely, 
tightly, 

And steam or boil them full an hour, perhaps a trifle 
over, 

Then eat them with a creamy sauce—you'll think you 
live in clover. 

Such creetur comforts well deserve a notice and a 


name, 

And Dumpling is the cognomen with which we greet 
the same. 

Again: you banish skins and cores, again in quarters 
sever : 

A larger quantity this time, to last—well, not forever, 

But through the year if need require, or leastwise 
through cold weather, 

And string them on strong thread or twine all lov- 
ingly together; 

Expose them to the sun and air for quite a little 


season, 

And measurably to the frost for known and obvious 
Teasons ; 

And as the seasons roll around, and fruit meets swift 


decay, 

The palate hankering after sass, you'll find Dried 
Apples pay. 

Or take sweet apples, large and fair, and put them 
in a pan, 

Get in, by dint of packing close, as many as you can, 

And bake them till they’re brown and soft—an hour’s 
about the rule— 

Then give them opportunity (they’re better so) to 
cool 5 

And when you've eaten your fill, with cream, I 
shouldn’t be surprised 

To hear you say that Apples Baked were not to be 
despised. 

Again: take apples not so sweet and bake them as 
before, 

Then tenderly remove the skins and banish every 
core ; 

And when they’re cool, with vigorous stroke you'll 
beat them smooth and fine, 


Then gently break a fresh-laid egg, the yolk put in 
a cup 

And to the pulp and sugar add the white, and beat 
it up. 

Beat on, nor let your courage fail, until before your 


eyes 

The mixture white and whiter grows, increasing still 
in size; 

And when it holds your spoon upright and looks 
like flakes of snow 

Thrown up in drifts by Boreas (you ken he loves to 
blow), 

You have a dish called Apple Snow by some esthetic 


cooks— 
I simply call it Apple Foam—and how d’ye like the 
looks ? 


Have ready-made a custard soft, and eat the two 
together : 

*Twill boost your carnal nature up till you're just 
like a feather. 

Again: rob apples of their skins—let stems and cores 

remain— 

And put them in a vessel lined throughout with 


porcelain ; 
Add sugar, in small quantity if your fruit is saccha- 
rine; 
If vice versa, and you're not by birth and nurture 
mean, 
Throw sugar in ad libitum, regardless of hygiene; 
Add water, put it on the stove, let flames around it 


play, 
And bring it to the boiling-point, and keep it there 


all day, 

Not cooling off, not boiling up, but merely hot and 
quiet ; 

And then— I fain would sound its praise, but epi- 
thets run riot; 

Y'll merely modestly assert it makes a fattening diet ; 

But Potted Apples have obtained a wide-spread repu- 


tation, 

And need no added words from me of praise or 
approbation. 

Again: take apples in their prime, and with a knife 
of silver— 

The same material as the bow of little Dickey Dilver 

Was forged in, so the classics say; of course the 
tale’s no fiction, 

Though marvelous in circumstance, extravagant in 
diction— 

Slice them up thin, and as you slice, on all occasions 
festive, 

With alternating bits of cheese, to aid the powers 
digestive, 

Eat them, with thanks and gratitude that such a 
constant sinner 

Obtains permission thus to spend the moments 
following dinner. 

The Ministry of Apples now seems quite a fertile 

eme : 

Pursued, ’twould lead to heights and depths of which 
I didn’t dream, 

And couldn’t scale, and so at once I'll drop my feeble 


pen 
Butif an inspiration comes you'll hear from me again. 








DANCE OF THE CRANES. 
See illustration on page 572, 


HESE birds are celebrated for the extraor- 
dinary antics in which they sometimes in- 
dulge. Our artist has depicted one of these 
grotesque performances, such as are often wit- 
nessed by travelers journeying by rail on the 
Tllinois prairies. ‘* We used to see them,” says 
a friend, ‘‘after frost, on the high prairie land 
between Rochelle and Ashton, about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, running about and bowing 
their heads in the most absurd fashion, flapping 
their wings and dancing on the tips of their 
toes, and a more comical sight could not be 
imagined.” Other birds, such as Java sparrows 
and blackbirds, are addicted to the same Terp- 
sichorean performances, and chasse and pirouette 
about in a way that would do credit to an accom- 
plished ballet-dancer. 








WHAT HAPPENED TO A BIT 
OF STEEL. 


NCE on a time a small steel rod lay on a 
shelf in a dingy old fifth-story room in En- 
gland. It had lain there so long that it was all 
covered with rust, and it really seemed as though 
it would never be of any use in the world. 

But one morning something happened. A 
man took down the rod, sharpened one end of it, 
and stuck the point through a small hole in a cu- 
rious-looking steel plate fastened to a sort of 
bench. The hole was so small that only the 
sharp end could go through, and then it was 
seized by a pair of pinchers with an awful grip. 

These pinchers were very peculiar ; on the end 
they had a stout hook. And running over and 
over the bench was a long heavy chain, worked 
by steam. 

Now when the pinchers had a good hold of the 
end of the steel rod, the workman quietly slipped 
the hook into one of the links of the iron chain. 
Something had to give then. The chain was 
worked by steam, and couldn’t stop; the hook 
was strong, and wouldn’t break ; and the pinch- 
ers’ grip was for good and all, and it wouldn’t let 
go. Steady and strong came the pull; the steel 
rod yielded and yielded, and finally was pulled 
through that small hole. 

Of course it was no longer a rod, but a round 
wire. And the man again sharpened the end 
and started it through a still smaller hole. Again 
he fastened on the pinchers and slipped in the 
hook ; again came a tug; and, as before, the wire 
gave way, and became a much smaller and much 
longer wire. 

So he went on, that relentless man, till the 
wire was very fine, and of course very long, when 
he put it up in a coil and sent it off to a big 
manufactory. 

We'll follow it there in a. minute; but I want 
to tell you that this curious workman is called a 
wire-drawer, and he not only draws iron and 
steel through these wonderful little holés, but he 
draws brass to make pins, copper to make tele- 
graph wires, and gold and silver to make jewelry. 

The smallest wire he draws is to make gold- 
lace, and it’s very interesting to see. First is 





Then add of sugar half a cup—the granulated kind; 





two feet long. This rod is heated and covered 
with gold-leaf, which is gold beaten out till it is 
thin as paper. Several thicknesses of gold-leaf 
are put on and thoroughly burnished, till it looks 
like a rod of gold. It is then drawn through the 
holes in the wire-drawer’s plate till it-is fine 
enough to go through the most minute holes, 
made through rubies. When doneit is no thicker 
thanacoarsehair. This most exquisite wire, still 
perfectly coated with gold (for the gold stretches 
as far as the silver), is then made flat, and by ma- 
chinery wound around fine thread or silk. 

Girls who embroider with gold or silver thread 
have probably noticed that the gold thread is, in 
fact, yellow cotton thread, with a most fairy-like 
ribbon of gold closely wound around it. This 
gold thread is woven into lace for various uses. 

But we mustn’t forget our steel wire, which 
has gone to another wonderful fifth story, where 
one hundred and fifty pairs of hands wait to help 
it through the house. 

You think it could get through with less help ? 
Well, wait till you see what’s going to be made 
of it: the finest, smoothest, sharpest, most use- 
ful little thing in the world; famous in song and 
story ; hated by some and loved by others : only 
a needle! 

The first thing on the way to its high honors 
is to have its temper tried. 

(I might put in a moral here, and tell you that 
you too, on your way in life, etc., etc., but I 
won’t, and I hope you'll give me credit for re- 
sisting a temptation.) 

The temper of the wire is not tried by having 
to take care of a younger brother, go to school, 
wear a shabby dress, or go to bed at nine o'clock, 
as your temper is, but by cutting a piece from 
the end of the coil, heating it, and plunging it 
into cold water. That hardens it, and by snap- 
ping in his fingers the workman can judge of its 
quality. If too brittle, it is put aside for some 
peculiar needles, 

Being all right, however, the next thing is to 
wind it on a large wheel. For a medium-sized 
needle the coil is about two feet in diameter, and 
one mile and a quarter long. This will make 
forty or fifty thousand needles. 

From this wheel it is wound on to an eight- 
sided wheel, and from that it is cut in two twice, 
at points opposite each other, making two bundles 
of wire about three feet long, with seventy or 
eighty wires in a bundle. 

Do you wonder how it’s cut? Well, it’s done 
by the funniest pair of shears you ever saw ; they 
look like the grandfather of all shears, and are 
worked by steam, opening and shutting about 
twenty times a minute. All the workman does 
is to hold the bundle into the jaws. Each wire 
is cut the length for two needles, by a gauge, and 
then thrown intoa box. Thatis one of the busiest 
machines in the factory. You'll think it needs 
to be worked by steam when I tell you that it 
cuts, in the ten hours of a working-day, eight 
hundred thousand needles; and in the neighbor- 
hood of Redditch (where our needle is going to be 
made) are made one hundred millions of needles 
every week. Let me put it into figures, and see 
how big it looks—100, 000,000. 

It seems as though they would stock the world 
in a few weeks, don’t it? But the year after our 
war thirty millions a week came to us. And we 
had needle factories of our own too. 

The next operation is to straighten them. 
They were wound on a wheel, you know, and that 
would bend them somewhat; besides, they get 
bent in cutting. For straightening they go to an- 
other machine. The workman takes two strong 
iron rings and packs them full of needles, stand- 
ing up, you understand. It will hold five or six 
thousand. When they are tightly wedged in, the 
rings are put on an iron table, where there is a 
groove made to receive them. Over this table 
hangs arule, as it is called, which also has grooves 
to fit the rings. The rule is brought down tight 
on the bundles of needles, and then by machinery 
moved back and forth. Of course the bundles 
of wire turn round, and so tightly are the needles 
pressed together that they are instantly made 
straight. 

Needle-straightening used to be a trade by 
itself, and when a manufacturer tried to intro- 
duce this simple machine into a factory in En- 
gland the straighteners thought they were to be 
thrown out of work, and they mobbed the man 
and drove him out of town. But that is nothing 
unusual for ignorant workmen: they always fight 
against any improvement. 

After straightening, the needles are taken to 
the pointers. These men sit all day at the grind- 
stone. There are twenty or thirty of them gen- 
erally, in two rows down a room, and all driven 
—the stones, not the men—by steam or water 
power. The stones are about eighteen inches in 
diameter, and go so fast that they are apt to fly 
to pieces; so they are partly incased in iron to 
hold them together. .A workman takes up fifty 
or sixty wires in his hand and holds the ends 
against the stone, at the same time turning them 
between his finger and thumb to make the points 
round. He has a thumb-piece of leather, and it 
is done in a minute. It is called ‘‘roughing 
down.” ‘They can’t use water on their grind- 

stones, because it would rust the needles. 

There’s a great deal of steel dust flying around 
these grindstones, and though the workman used 
to tie a handkerchief over his mouth, he could 
not help breathing it, and it was very unhealthy. 
It would give a man the consumption in a few 
years. He got extra pay on that account. Now 
here’s another instance of ignorant prejudice: 
when a machine was invented to drive away the 
dust, the grinders opposed its introduction, be- 
cause they would no longer get extra wages. It 


made no difference, though; the machines were 
soon in use. They drive the dust away from the 
workman, as fast as it is made, by a strong stream 
of wind, blown on the stone by two immense pairs 
of bellows, something like a blacksmith’s, only 





made a rod of silver, perhaps an inch thick and 


‘The wind is 


they are worked by steam-nower. 


turned exactly on to the grindstone; as the dust 


‘flies up it is blown back of the wheel into a sort 


of box built on purpose, and there it falls harm. 
lessly out of the way. 

Now, you remember, our needle is as yet two 
needles joined by the heads. In some factories 
the eyes are cut while in this shape, but in the 
one I’m telling of they are first separated. 

They are cut apart by help of a gauge. This 
is a square piece of copper, with two sides turned 
up to make an edge. Not two opposite sides, 
but two adjoining sides. You see they put a pile 
of the double needles on the gauge, with the points 
resting against one of the turned-up edges, and 
kept from falling off by the other turned-up edge. 
This plate is just the length of the needle they are 
making, and the workman holds the edge of the 
plate of needles up to the steam-scissors, which 
instantly cut them off. Then he puts into a box 
the ends he has on the plate, gathers up those 
he cut off, and then they're ready for the head- 
flattener. 

You didn’t know they had flat heads? Look 
carefully at one and see for yourself. 

The head-flattener seizes between his left 
thumb and finger twenty or twenty-five needles 
by the points, spreads them out like a fan, and 
lays each head in succession on a square block 
of steel three inches each way. 

(A cube, did you say? Well, I knew it, but 

how did I know that you did ?) 
As each head rests on the steel, the workman 
gives it a blow with asmall hammer. That flat- 
tens it, but also hardens it, so it has to be annealed 
before the eye can be cut. 

There’s a hard word, I declare! I meant to 
keep them out of this paper. People who want 
to be very wise may go to the big books and dig 
out the hard words for themselves. Now for an- 
nealed they might just as well say softened, for 
that’s exactly what it is. It softens the needles 
and makes them easy to cut. 

When annealed, it is taken to the piercer. 
This is a child, boy or girl, who lays the needle 
on a block of steel, places a tiny punch on it, and 
gives it atapwithahammer. A very tiny punch 
it is, too. 

Some factories punch the eye by a stamping 
machine. ‘The piercers punch first one side and 
then the other, and they get to be so expert that 
they are fond of astonishing visitors by punching 
a hole in a hair and threading it with another 
hair. Wonderful as that sounds, it isn’t any more 
so than punching the eye of a No. 12 needle. 

The next operator, also a child, has a lump of 
lead before him; on this he lays the needle, and 
drives a punch through the eye, which is left very 
sharp by the first punch, and would cut mamma’s 
thread terribly. While the punch is still in the 
eye he lays the needle over on its side, on a piece 
of steel, and gives it a tap each side to make the 
eye take the right shape. He can do four thou- 
sand in an hour—at least they say so. 

The next thing is to make the gutters. Did 
you know a needle had gutters? Look carefully 
at the eye of a needle, and you'll see a sort of 
groove to guide the thread into the eye. That’s 
what they call a gutter. The man who makes 
gutters takes a needle in a pair of pinchers like 
the figure 8, lays the head in a groove made on 
purpose for it, then takes a tiny file, places it on 
the eye, and with one blow forms the gutter; he 
turns it over and does it again; then he takes 
his file and rounds off the head of the needle, 
opens his pinchers, and lets the finished needle 
fall out. In some factories they have stamps for 
this too, worked by the foot, as we work our sew- 
ing-machines. 

You remember the first thing that happened to 
the steel wire in the needle factory was to have 
its temper tried. Well, after they get the needle 
all made they have another fuss about the temper. 
The fact is, it’s as important to the usefulness of 
a needle to have a good temper as it is to boys 
and girls. 

So the needle goes to a man called a temperer. 
He takes thirty or forty pounds of them—that is, 
from two hundred and fifty thousand to five hun- 
dred thousand needles (according to size)—lays 
them on iron plates, and heats them red-hot. In 
this state he throws them into a cistern of cold 
water. 

It’s a funny idea to throw needles into a cis- 
tern; but the temperer’s cistern isn’t like ours. 
It is made on purpose for needles, and the water 
can be drawn out, leaving them dry on the bot- 
tom. Then they are tempered—that is, they are 
stiff and hard. You know you can’t bend them 
as you can pins; they will break. 

Not all tempering is alike. In one place the 
needles are fried, or at least they are put into a 
frying-pan with some grease. ‘I'he grease burns 
out, and the needles are then tempered. By this 
time many of the needles are bent and twisted, 
and they have to be straightened again before 
they go on. 

Perhaps you think they ought to be done by 
this time; but so far from that, they have to be 
polished, which is the longest and most expensive 
part of making a needle. For the first operation 
of polishing—and there are five—the needles are 
rolled up into bundles in canvas, with emery pow- 
der and oil between the layers. Each bundle is 
about one foot long, it holds five hundred thou- 
sand needles, and is thoroughly tied with cords. 
A man takes twenty or thirty of these bundles, 
puts them in a machine, where they are pressed 
down and rolled back and forth by steam-power. 
This makes every needle rub against the others 
and the emery. Here they roll for eighteen or 
twenty hours. 

It seems as if that ought to polish them to per- 
fection, don’t it? But needle-makers don’t think 
so. They undo the bundles, put them up afresh, 
and roll ten times to make the best needles. 
When sufficiently rolled they go into wooden 
bowls, with sawdust to absorb the black grease. 
Nice, dirty-looking things they are, too. After 








the bowls they are put into a cask with fresh saw- 
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dust, and turned around till clean in the eye. 
This operation is also gone through ten times. — 
The next thing is the last you would expect in 
a needle factory ; it is winnowing. The sawdust 
and grinding powder are blown away, leaving the 
needles bright and clean. They have, however, 
still another scouring in a copper cask with hot 
soap-suds. It turns slowly around, and théy are 
thoroughly washed. ; : — 

How would you like to spend your life wiping 
these needles on linen rags? Many little girls do 
itin England. ‘Then they go to the sorting-room. 
This is a very dry room at the top of the build- 
ing, and here they are laid the same way, as to 
heads and points, and those with broken points 
are picked out. The man who does that puts 
two or three thousand needles in an iron ring 
about as big as your napkin-ring, then he very 
carefully examines the points, and pulls out the 
broken ones with a hook, which looks as much 
like one of your jackstraw hooks as any thing. 
They don’t throw the broken ones away; they 
grind them down again and sell them for an infe- 
rior needle. If they are at all bent, they must be 
straightened again. And then they come to the 
last operation—bluing. 

That seems funny, but no more so than tem- 
pering, frying, and winnowing. The bluer takes 
twenty-five at a time and holds them against a 
fine hone stone, turning them briskly around. It 
gives them a bluish look. Nothing remains now 
but to put them in the little blue papers we know 
so well, stick on the two printed slips, and pack 
them in boxes. One factory keeps busy quite an 
army of packers. 

Ihave read somewhere of two wonderful needles 
made as curiosities, just to show what could be 
done, One was presented to some monarch, and 
was covered with engraved scenes that could only 
be seen with a microscope. The other ~lso pre- 
sented to a crowned head, was still nore won- 
derful, being a needle inclosed in another, which 
opened to allow the inner one to be removed. 
This also was exquisitely engraved. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. . 


[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


Editorship not its own Reward.—A Veteran Rifle- 
Shot. nsationalism in Religion.—Like Counsel, 
like Claimant.—Playing at History. 

R. MIALL, M.P., the editor of the Non- 
conformist, was entertained the other day 

at our Crystal Palace, and presented by his polit- 
ical admirers with a little present of ten thou- 
sand guineas. I think I would be an editor my- 
self at that price. So far as I know, there is no 
parallel to so large a gift—though Cobden had 
sixty thousand pounds given to him—to any one 
in this gentleman’s profession. Years ago, I re- 
member, a similar expression of political feeling 
(though, as it turned out, on a smaller scale) 
was designed for the editor of the Scotsman, 
which is the North British Zimes. It was a 
matter of doubt with him, however, whether he 
should accept a money gift, since his doing so 
might destroy his prestige, and he took counsel 
with a fellow-countryman upon the subject. The 
advice of his friend was characteristic: ‘‘ Sandy, 
my man, if it’s five thousand pounds, tak’ it; but 
if it’s less than five thousand, don’t tak’ it, and 
say you would not have taken it had it been fifty 
thousand.” As far as I recollect, however, it 
was less, though not much less, than the figures 
fixed upon, and he did ‘‘ tak’” it. 

A testimonial has also been given of late, 
though not of such material value, to Captain 
Ross, the veteran rifle-shot, by the Wimbledon 
volunteers, upon his retirement from public shoot- 
ing. As a sportsman his career has probably 
been unrivaled. His walking, when he had been 
training for a month or two, averaged five miles 
an hour. Indeed, he once accomplished, ‘fair 
toe and heel,” six miles in fifty-six minutes on 
the road between Melton and Leicester. How- 
ever, his greatest feat on feet was performed not 
as principal, but as umpire, which shows us that 
there were other giants of pedestrianism in those 
days (I think the date was 1837) as well as he. 
A large party of sportsmen were assembled at 
Black Hall, in Kincardineshire, Scotland, about 
the beginning of August. All of them had been 
shooting snipe and “flapper” ducks in a large 
morass on the estate, and wading among bul- 
rushes for seven or eight hours, since which they 
had had a capital dinner. It was not a moment 
to propose walking any where, yet at nine o'clock, 
when the ladies had gone to the drawing-room, 
and Ross had dropped asleep in his chair, he 
was awoke by Sir Andrew Hay with these un- 
seasonable words: ‘‘ Ross, old fellow, I want 
you to jump up and go as my umpire with Lord 
Kennedy to Inverness. I have made a bet of 
£2500 a side that I get there on foot before 
him.” Over the Grampian range the straightest 
path that could be taken from Black Hall was 
about one hundred miles, certainly over ninety. 
Ross’s answer was short, but to the point—‘ All 
right; I’m ready.” They started at once, in 
their thin shoes and silk stockings, but their 
servants rode after them with better foot-gear, 
and overtook them after they had gone about 
seven miles. ‘* My idiot, however,” to use Ross’s 
own words, “‘brought me certainly worsted stock- 
ings, but instead of shoes a pair of tight Wel- 
lington boots. His excuse was that my shoot- 
ing shoes were damp from wading in the morass 
in the daytime, so that I had to make the best 
of it in the Wellingtons. The sole of one boot 
vanished twenty-five miles from Inverness, and 
Thad to finish the walk barefoot.” They walk- 
ed all night, next day, and all next night—it 
rained torrents all the way—and got to Inver- 
ness at 6 a.m. Sir Andrew Hay had gone by 
the coach road, a good one, but thirty-six miles 
further round, and arrived at 10 a.m. However, 
in his umpire’s (Ross’s) opinion, Hay had won, 
because Lord Kennedy, “ being a good deal beat- 





en,” had leaned on the arm of his attendant in 
going up and down hill. The question, it was 
agreed, was to be referred to Captain Barclay, 
the then great authority on walking, but was ul- 
timately dropped, luckily for his lordship, since 
afterward Barclay said he should have given it 
against him. 

This Lord Kennedy was a sporting wonder in 
his way, and jealous of Ross’s reputation in the 
same line. He could not ride so well as ‘‘ the 
captain,” but he thought he knew a man that 
could (one Captain Douglas), and backed him 
for a very heavy sum to win a certain steeple- 
chase against the former. The night before the 
race his lordship sent for his adversary, and said 
that as so large a sum was pending on the race, 
it would be well that there should be no open- 
ing for a quibble, and that therefore the jos- 
tling and crossing which invalidates a flat race 
should be permitted. 

‘Ah, you mean that we may ride over or 
even kill each other, if we can,” said Ross. 

‘* Just so,” was the other’s candid reply. 

Ross, on Clinker, and Douglas, on Radical, 
met, therefore, on that understanding. ‘The first 
jump was a five-barred gate, and Ross, when 
within fifty yards of it, saw that Radical meant 
to refuse; so, recollecting the bargain of the 
previous evening, he held his own horse well in 
hand, and when the other, close to the gate, 
turned round in front of him, he stuck the spurs 
in and rode at horse and man, knocking Douglas 
over the gate and leaving Radical on his own 
side of it. ‘‘In these shop-keeping days,” re- 
marks Ross in the letter which describes this lit- 
tle circumstance, ‘killing a man that way would 
be brought in willful murder, but it was not so 
in 1826.” This was rough riding indeed, but, 
except Osbaldistone (‘‘the squire,” as he was 
called), no man was his equal across country. 

Of his shooting, those who understand such 
matters will appreciate it when we state that he 
once shot ten brace of swallows in one day with 
a pistol and single ball. And it is very signifi- 
cant that though living in fire-eating times, and 
acting as second in sixteen duels, he never acted 
as principal. Professional duelists, with all the 
nice sense of honor with which they are credit- 
ed, took care, it seems, not to quarrel with really 
** good shots,” and Captain Ross, it is interest- 
ing to know, has stated it as his opinion that 
people are now much more guarded in their 
language than when swaggering and offering to 
fight went a long way toward whitewashing a 
scoundrel, and therefore incited him to pick a 
quarrel. Of his skill in that particular line of 
shooting which has just gained this veteran his 
parting cheer at Wimbledon, we may mention 
that in his time the gallant captain has won all 
the three great cups there—the Association, the 
Wimbledon, and the Duke of Cambridge’s— 
while no one else has won more than one. 

A curious example of the popularity of what 
is contemptuously termed sensational writing is 
evidenced by the fact that the style is being 
adopted by religious writers. This will not, in- 
deed, be new, as sensation itself is not new, to 
those who remember the play-bills of the Rev. 
Rowland Hill, in which the Last Judgment was 
described under the guise of a theatre, but it is 
deserving of notice nevertheless. Every week, 
in the most largely circulated weekly paper in 
England, Lloyd’s News, an advertisement in the 
nature of a tract is inserted by an enthusiastic 
clergyman, and this is his last production : 


“THE TWO RAILWAY LINES. 
“THE UP LINE 

“Ts an immense undertaking ; its length beyond all 
calculation. Grand Terminus, ‘The City whose build- 
er and maker is God.’ Its Engineer and Contractor, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The gauge is narrow. Cost 
per mile enormous. Neither silver nor gold could 
pay for a single foot of it: being nothing less than 
the life of Him who made it. Trains have been run- 
ning on it with perfect safety for 1800 years and more 
and are running still. All tickets are first class; an 
notwithstanding the difficulties of construction and 
costly character of the line, they may be had without 
money and without price. Yet, strange to say, the 
Trains are by no means crowded. Most people are 
shy of them ; and those who do travel this way vary 
in their occupation of the time. But varied as the 

eople in the several carriages appear—some doubt- 
ing, others animes —_— assurance—the train is 
perfectly safe, and the Terminus will soon be reached. 
A magnificent City, whose very paving stones are gold, 
and whose walls are jasper set with precious stones, is 
not far from them. 

“THE DOWN LINE. 

“This too is a daring undertaking. Satan was its 
Engineer and Contractor. The gauge ie broad. The 
trains have been running for centuries. The great 
and awful Terminus—HELL. The undertaking has 
been a great success. The carriages have been made 
most roomy and comfortable. The Guard is Beelze- 
bub. The Engine-driver, Apollyon. Every effort is 
= forth to secure passengers. Tickets for nothing! 

rink, Music, and various Entertainments on the way. 
See how fast the trains fill with people. Nota thought 
do they give to say thing beyond present enjoyment, 
and the train whirls them on to the frightful preci- 

ice of Destruction. Steam is on! Away they fly! 

© they know where they are bound for? und 
the alarm! hoist the red flag! danger ahead! Ahoy 
there! ahoy! Shout louder! louder still! The pit of 
hell is before ye! Faster and faster they rush along! 
Nothing alarms them. They nearthe precipice! They 
are alarmed now! They = out, ‘ ~~ the train!’ 
‘Too late! too late!’ and with shouts for help and 
yells of despair, over they go. Reader, which train 
are youin? Upordown? Don’t shirk the question, 
ag you! Your eternal destiny is at stake, remem- 

r! 


It is doubtful, of course, whether this sort of 
appeal is really efficacious, but it is certainly not 
wanting in vigor. 

The claimant’s defense has been commenced 
by his advocate, Dr. Kenealy, of whom it may 
almost be said, ‘‘ like counsel, like client.” His 
speech, so far, has been a mere tirade of abuse 
against every body connected with the prosecu- 
tion, and even against every body—which in- 
cludes all the intelligence and respectability of 
the country—who believes the. defendant to be 
a butcher. Curiously enough, the line he has 
taken is to prove young Sir Roger to have been 
a base and vicious lad, in order to assimilate his 
character to that confessed to by his own client. 
One whole day has, therefore, been devoted to 





reading (ladies being excluded from the court) 
passages from the works of Paul de Kock, of 
which author the youthful baronet had, as Mr. 
Kenealy assumes, because he possessed some of 
his works, a particular admiration. One might 
almost as well conclude a man to be a religious 
character because one finds a Bible in his house. 
But apart from this humorous logic, this specta- 
cle of an advocate demolishing the morality of 
the man he is paid to defend is very curious and 
noteworthy. 

The greatest piece of humor ‘‘ out,” however, 
on a very grand scale is without doubt what is 
now occurring in the Spanish peninsula, where, 
between Don Carlos and the Irreconcilables, an- 
archy has got to such length that a private citi- 
zen having obtained possession of six cannon, 
and having a little money of his own, I suppose, 
has been going about the country taking little 
towns, and dictating his own terms to their in- 
habitants. We have read nothing in history, in 
the way of what is called “‘ private enterprise,” 
at all equal to this. 

R. Kemste, of London. 








CONSUMPTION OF HUMAN 
HAIR. 


HREE Leipsic establishments, employing 

several hundred persons, have so increased 
their consumption of human hair within the last 
few years that the price has steadily advanced ; 
and Bohemia, Moravia, and Hungary (the chief 
sources of supply) not furnishing enough, large 
quantities have been brought from France, as 
well as some from Westphalia, Thuringia, etc., 
and lately even from Sweden. Quite recently 
Chinese hair has been put into the market, from 
Liverpool and Paris, at a price one-third that 
of a good quality of European hair ; but its use 
is limited, on account of its stiffness and preva- 
lent dark brown color. 





THE HAT ON THE HEAD. 


ec APPINESS,” echoed the Setter of Things 

Right, looking doubtfully at Mr. Luke. 
** Alas! only too many of you pursue happiness 
as an absent-minded man looks for the hat that 
is on his head, and if you have unconsciously lost 
it in the mistaken search, who can restore it? 
However, the answer is not with me, but in the 
chamber of past opportunities. Go in there. 
Look with the rest, and see what you have left 
for yourself, if any thing.” 

Mr. Luke started. For the first time he saw 
that he was not alone, and, preoccupied as he was, 
stared in some wonder at the anxious faces about 
him. Rachel, the gay young bride, who had 
just secured the best match of the county; Mrs. 
Vhasti, prominent in church matters, and a saint; 
Mrs. Jonas, comely and complacent, mother of 
five daughters, and looking almost as young as 
they. Mr. Luke knew the trouble of his own 
heart, but what did these want here? What 
need had they of added happiness, and why 
should they come groping among past oppor- 
tunities as he did? As if reading his thoughts, 
the Setter of Things Right smiled slightly, and 
opened a door, revealing the chamber of past 
opportunities, dusky and dim, as it should be, 
filled with shadows, and wearing that silent look 
that you sometimes see in a face. ‘The little 
group hesitated a moment on the threshold, and 
then entered, seating themselves carefully apart 
each from the other. 

Mr. Luke was a man of success—one of those 
whom shifting, uncertain, struggling people had 
in mind when they carped bitterly about luck. 
The world delighted to honor him. Yet Mr. 
Luke came to the Setter of Things Right for hap- 
piness, as the remedy for a certain constant crav- 
ing—vague, but he wished to be rid of it. Now, 
staid man of business as he was, his heart beat 
rapidly. What should he see? He was con- 
scious of a curious power of beholding himself, 
as if he stood apart, and took an outside view. 
As if it had been some other man, he watched 
himself at his desk and in his counting-room, 
only there was an evident change in his ideas of 
proportion, due no doubt to the shadows of the 
mysterious room in which he sat. Actually in 
his office, he felt himself in the heart of the world, 
all its pulses throbbing audibly in his ear through 
the telegraph; but here— He saw his ware- 
house on one side, out of line of his home and 
of that great outside world in which dwelt all 
the brothers and sisters of his race, and, oddly 
enough, recognized the fact with discomfort and 
a painful belief that in home and the sympathies 
of this outside world were the missing elements 
he craved ; so that he cried out at his other self, 
intrenched there behind safes and ledgers. He 
said that he was a death in life; that only his 
money getting and keeping faculties and percep- 
tions were alive within him; that the rest of his 
soul and heart, for want of contact with his race 
and growth in his home, had starved slowly, and 
that miserable craving was simply their hunger ; 
and he was morally drawn and shrunken and 
shriveled, and more hopeless than the cripple of 
Bethesda; for what water could revive the love 
he had repelled, and the faith, hope, and delights 
he had killed? He had invested his opportuni- 
ties in misery, put them out at compound inter- 
est, and was undone. 

Rachel, the bride, looked timidly around her. 
She hoped no one had recognized her under her 
veil. People were such gossips! If she was 
noticed—she who was just married—Mr. Lolly 
would never forgive her ?f it was discovered. He 
would say it looked as if he ill-treated her, com- 
ing there for happiness; and yet how should she 
live on through the slow years, if this were all? 
She must know what remained for her, if any 
thing; and, growing desperate here, she looked 
and saw. ell, as you perceive, every visitor 
there saw himself or herself, only proportions 





and relative values were changed, as with Mr. 
Luke. Her father had blessed her. She had 
made his heart glad, and crowned his pride. The 
prim women who never lost a chance to flout her 
saluted her now with sourrespect. ‘The girls en- 
vied her. Yet, as she saw herself now, she had 
married bricks and mortar, oak and silver, and 
Axminster and lace and velvet. It was like the 
fairy tales she read when a child. The greed of 
society had transformed a man into all these, and 
she had married it or them—as you may choose 
to say—and for her now but one opportunity re- 
mained. She might transform him back into a 
man, set him free from that for which she had 
married him, and in the years of patience it 
would need, learn from the pain it cost her to 
love him. Would she prove strong enough ? 
Was her heart great enough? 

Mrs. Jonas glanced sharply at Rachel. The 
slender figure was not unlike one of her own 
daughters, and at the bare suggestion Mrs. Jonas 
recoiled in dread. People cited the Jonas fami- 
ly as cheery and united, and quoted the mother 
and daughters as filling the relations rather of 
sisters; yet Mrs. Jonas was always conscious 
of an odd sense of intrusion in the society of 
her daughters. They were affectionate, respect- 
ful; but she had somehow lost the key to their 
hearts, and could not find it. She had been a 
proud and watchful mother. She saw them again, 
as she thought of it, toddling babies: misses in 
short frocks, well-kept, well-dressed, fair, fat, but 
in want of something. Little hands were con- 
stantly pulling at her skirts. She was a comely 
woman now; she had been marvelously pretty. 
It was one of Jonas’s sources of pride, the com- 
pliments so often paid to his girlish wife. She 
was always one of the best-dressed women in 
town. She could see herself now as she looked 
in her green cloth habit and Leghorn hat. She 
embroidered the habit herself, and time enough 
it cost her. They were popular in the neighbor- 
hood, the cheery man and his pretty wife. ‘Their 
invitations were many; their house was always 
gay with company, for, added to the rest, she 
was a notable housewife, and gave good cheer. 
She was a very busy woman. Her children were 
never neglected ; fathers quoted them to careless 
mothers. But they had oddtempers. ‘The old- 
est was so easily hurt, the youngest so silent 
even under injustice, the second sister had such 
odd, unchildlike fancies! She was wanted to 
explain, to soothe, to encourage; to hear with 
patience, and deal out cautious judgment, to ex- 
plain the child and her fancies to herself. As I 
said, their little hands were forever tugging at 
her skirts, offering her the key of their hearts, 
and somehow it was dropped at last in a silent 
despair and indignation, to which children are 
much more liable than we think. Mrs. Jonas 
thought nothing about it then. She was so busy 
with plans for her wardrobe, her housewifery, her 
friends, her embroidery, though she was careful 
that the children wanted nothing that could be 
worn or eaten or bought with money. And so 
the key was lost! And if they wished now to 
give it to her, that would be impossible. There 
is no such impassable gulf as the quiet, kind, cold 
separation of years between members of the same 
family. 

Mrs. Vhasti sat sternly communing with som- 
bre doubts. She believed; else why did she live 
a life of faith in the unseen world and of sys- 
tematized benevolence? Her face was set and 
pinched with anxieties concerning fairs, dona- 
tions, visiting committees, Bible classes, sewing 
circles, orphans’ homes, mothers’ meetings, mis- 
sionary boxes, Easter bouquets, baptismal fonts, 
clerical misdemeanors, church matters in gener- 
al. She was an encyclopedia of such experi- 
ence, a recognized authority in all kindred un- 
dertakings, a female pope in benevolent societies. 
Many will give you money, but she added time 
and strength, and she had spent years in the 
cause. Her health was breaking, and a subdued 
acidity of expression told of the ingratitude of 
the poor, the perversity of sewing circles, the stu- 
pidity and obstinacy of clergymen, teachers, and 
Bible-readers. Now the fruit of the spirit is love, 
joy, peace; but a general sense of disappoint- 
ment, irritation, and weariness was the fruit she 
gathered. What could ail Mrs. Vhasti? Doing 
the work of the Lord, where was her reward? 
If she had been self-loving and self-centred like 
—well, say, Mrs. Paula. Here she started. Had 
her thoughts actually evoked that indolent, pur- 
poseless woman, or was she talking close beside 
her? For she heard her voice not ten steps 
away. 

‘*Yes, she is insolent at times, and untidy 
too, miserably untaught, and so provoking! She 
sticks my whole day full of pins. If I send her 
away, I shall have peace and ease, for Nettie is 
breaking up, and would send me her own cook. 
But how do I know if any one else would re- 
member that she is, after all, of our own fam- 
ily, and that some one of us is bound to Je- 
sus to look after her? Very likely that some 
one is me, Harriet Paula, since the thought has 
occurred to me. I can teach her. She is be- 
ginning to feel that I care for her personally, out- 
side of what she can do; and my patience with 
her has made her more penitent and ashamed 
than sharp reproof and dismissal could have done. 
Now, if 1 send her away it may be into outer 
darkness, and she may lose her last chance for 
rising above her present level. I think I had 
better keep her, although she is such a trial.” 

A deep flush burned suddenly in Mrs. Vhasti’s 
cheeks; for, whether it was fancy or not, she 
heard a solemn voice—‘‘ She hath done more 
than they all!” And, as if the lightning had 
burned it into her soul, she found the conviction 
there that on all sides she had passed by and 
missed similar opportunities for doing her Mas- 
ter’s work, and that intolerance and self-right- 
eousness had bound her so fast that she walked 
crippled, and had no hand free to stretch out 
and grasp the reward for which she sought, 
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BELLUNO—THE EFFECT OF THE EARTHQUAKE ON THE APSE OF THE CATHEDRAL. BELLUNO—THE TOWN-HALL AND THE BISHOP’S PALACE. 


THE RECENT EARTHQUAKE IN ITALY.—[See Pace 573.] 
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THE RECENT EARTHQUAKE 
IN ITALY. 

HE Venetian provinces were the scene of a 

lamentable calamity on the 29th of June, 
which has proved to be far more serious than 
was at first reported. In the districts of ‘Treviso 
and Belluno scores of victims were buried under 
the ruins of public and private edifices, and Bel- 
luno itself was so cruelly shattered by shocks of 
earthquake as to be now wholly uninhabitable. 
A terrified crowd of men, women, and infants 
are hopelessly wandering about even at the pres- 
ent time in quest of shelter—tents of refuge have 
been erected in open spaces—and the damage to 
property is reckoned at several millions of lire. 
‘The fine old cathedral of Belluno has been hope- 
lessly destroyed, as well as the interior of the not 
less fine old town-hall, while the handsome resi- 
dential palace of the bishop, as it threatens to 
become a ruin, is to be 
demolished. Nearly 


in a daily round of duty, pleasure, and labor. 
His duty consisted in eating seven meals a day, 
and bathing in a tub after each; his pleasure, 
to lie on his side on the quarter-deck, and be 
scratched and petted; while his labor consisted 
of ceaselessly endeavoring to enlarge a certain 
scupper-hole sufficiently to permit his escape to 
his native ocean. How indefatigably he used to 
work day by day, and hour after hour, scraping on 
the iron first with one flipper, then another, then 
poking his nose in to measure the result with his 
whiskered face! He kept the hole bright and 
clear, but did not sensibly enlarge it, at least to 
human ken. Jock’s successor on that ship was 
a youthful bear of Arctic nativity. He wasn’t a 
nice pet. He took all you gave him, and want- 
ed to eat your hand as well, but he never said 
‘*Thank you,” and permitted no familiarity. 
Wher he took his walks abroad, which he did 
every morning, although he never went out of his 








ing his eccentricities. I met the boatswain the 
other day at the Cape, and inquired for his pet. 
‘*Oh, Sir,” he said, with genuine feeling, ‘‘ he’s 
gone, Sir. Shortly after you left the ship poor 
Idzky took to taking rather much liquor, and 
that don’t do for any of us, you know, Sir. I 
think it was that, for I never had the heart to 
put him on allowance; and he went raving mad, 
had regular fits of delirium tremens, and did noth- 
ing but run round his cage and bark, and wouldn’t 
look at any thing in the way of food. Well, one 
day I was coming off the forenoon watch, when 
what should I see but a double line of them ‘ P’ 
ants working in and out of the little place: twen- 
ty or so were carrying a wing, and a dozen a 
leg, and half a score running on with a feeler, 
just like men carrying a stowed mainsail ; and 
that, says I, is poor Idzky’s funeral; and so it 
was, and I didn’t disturb them. Poor Idzky!” 
Peter was a pet mongoose of mine, a kindly, 





the whole city, in fact, 
will have to be pulled 
down and rebuilt to 
make it habitable 
again. But the most 
appalling incidents of 
the disaster took place 
in the Church of §. 
Pietro di Feletto, in 
Conegliano, shown 
among the illustrations 
- on page 572, where no 
less than thirty - four 
persons were killed, 
and nearly as many 
more or less seriously 
wounded. ‘The scene 
after the calamity baf- 
fles description ;. and 
we leave, under the cir- 
cumstances, the imag- 
ination of our readers 
to realize what followed 
the melancholy event. 
The bodies of the vic- 
tims taken from be- 
neath the ruins were 
most horribly mutila- 
ted and disfigured. A 
poor laborer was on 
his way to the church, 
when he felt the ground 
was giving way under 
his feet, and being un- 
able to remain upright, 
lay down at full length, 
when he saw the old 
tower oscillating like 
a tree agitated by the 
wind, and large vol- 
umes of smoke issuing 
from the church, where 
the first morning mass 
was being celebrated. 
The church was one 
of the oldest monu- 
ments of the district, 
it having been built in 
the year 1000, and was 
situated on the top of 
a hill, forming part of a 
Most attractive chain 
of heights, with .the 
river Piave on onc. 
side and the Alps on 
the other. 





WEDDING 

DRESS. 

HIS elegant wed- 

ding dress is of 
the creamy white faille 
called orange-blossom 
faille. The skirt is a 
long demi-train, trim- 
med to represent a 
court train and tablier. 
Around the bottom is 
thick kilt pleating of 
the silk, and a flounce 
of round point lace 
headed by silk folds; 
this lace flounce is car- 
ried up the front side 
seams to the waist; 
two lace flounces trim 
the front breadth; 
four-looped bows of 
silk, with orange-blos- 
som clusters, are set 
on the folds at inter- 
vals. The vest-basque 
is longer in front than 
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arule. Of course you know I don’t like your 
snakes to get gliding all over the ship, as they 
were the other day. But, doctor, what’s the 
good of my objecting? If any one were to let 
that unholy beast in the box yonder loose—” 

‘Don’t think of it, captain,” I interrupted ; 
‘*he’d be the death of somebody, to a dead cer- 
tainty.” 

‘*No, I’m not such a fool,” he continued. 
** But if I shot him, why, in a few days you'd be 
billeting a boa-constrictor or an alligator on me, 
and telling me it was for the good of science and 
the service.” 

The unholy beast in the box was the most 
splendid and graceful specimen of the monitor 
lizard I have ever seen. Fully five feet long 
from tip to tail, he swelled and tapered in the 
most perfect lines of beauty. Smooth, though 
sealy, and inky black, tartaned all over with 
transverse rows of bright yellow spots, with eyes 
that shone like wild- 
fire, and teeth like 
quartz, with his forked 
tongue continually 
flashing out from his 
bright red mouth, he 
had a wild, weird love- 
liness that was most 
uncanny. Mephis- 
topheles, as the captain 
not inaptly called him, 
knew me, however, and 
took his cockroaches 
from my hand, al- 
though perfectly fran- 
tic when any one else 
went near him. Ifa 
piece of wood, however 
hard, were dropped into 
his cage, it was instant 
ly torn in pieces; and 
if he seized the end of 
a rope, he might quit 
partnership with his 
head, but never with 
the rope. 

One day, greatly to 
my horror, the steward 
entered the wardroom, 
pale with fear, and re- 
ported, ‘* Mephistoph- 
eles escaped, Sir, and 
yaffling” (rending) 
‘the men.” I rushed 
on deck. ‘The animal 
had indéed escaped. 
He had torn his cage 
into splinters, and de- 
clared war against all 
hands. Making for the 
fore hatchway, he had 
seized a man by the 
jacket skirts going 
down the ladder. ‘The 
man got out of the gar- 
ment without delay, 
and fled faster than any 
British sailor ought to 
have done. On the 
lower deck he chased 
the cook from the cop- 
pers, and the carpenter 
from his bench. <A cir- 
cle of Kroomen were 
sitting mending a fore- 
sail; Mephistopheles 
suddenly appeared in 
their midst. The nig- 
gers unanimously 
threw up their toes, in- 
dividually turned som- 
ersaults backward, and 
sought the four winds 
of heaven. These rout- 
ed, my pet turned his 
attention to Peepie. 
Peepie was a little 
Arab slave lass. She 
was squatting by a cal- 
abash, singing low to 
herself, and eating rice. 
He seized her cum- 
merbund: it was her 
only garment. But 
Peepie wriggled clear 
—natural—and ran on 
deck, the innocent, like 
the *‘ funny little maid- 
en” in Hans Breit- 
mann that ‘‘had got 
nodings on.” On the 
cummerbund Mephis- 
topheles spent the re- 
mainder of his fury, 
and the rest of his life ; 
for, not knowing what 
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behind; point lace of 
medium width edges 
the basque, while nar- 
rower lace and folds outline the vest and trim the 
sleeves. A ruff of lace is around the neck. 


Orange - blossom bouquet in front of corsage, - 


and a wreath above the forehead. 
veil is of Malines tulle. 
rings. White kid gloves. 


The long 
Solitaire pearl ear- 
White silk slippers. 








BLUE-JACKETS’ PETS. 


LUE-JACKETS, as sailors are sometimes 
styled, ‘are passionately fond of pets. They 
must have something to love, if it be but a wool- 
—_ nigger boy or a cockroach in a ’baccy- 
OX. 

Jock of ours was a seal of tender years, who 
for many months retained the affection of all 
hands, until washed overboard in a gale of wind. 
This creature’s time on board was fully occupied 





WEDDING DRESS. 


road for a row, he walked straight- ahead with 
his nose downward, growling, and gnawed and 
tore every thing that touched him—not at all a 
pet worth being troubled with. 

Did the reader ever hear of the. sailor who 
tamed a cockroach? Well, this man I was ship- 
mate with. He built a little cage, with a little 
kennel in the corner of it, expressly for his un- 
savory pet, and he called the creature Idzky— 
‘*which he named himself, Sir,” he explained to 
me.. Idzky was a giant-ofhis race. His length 
was fully four inches, his breadth one inch, while 
each of his waving feelers measured six. This 
monster knew his name and his master’s voice, 
hurrying out from his kennel when called upon, 
and emitting the strange sound which gained for 
him the cognomen Idzky. The boatswain, his 
master, was as proud of him as he might have 
been of a prize pug, and never tired of exhibit- 








cozy little fellow, who slept around my neck at 
night, and kept me clear of cockroaches, as well 
as my implacable enemies, the rats. I was good 
to Peter, and fed him well, and used to take him 
on shore at the Cape among the snakes. . The 
snakes were for Peter to fight; and the way my 
wary wee friend dodged and closed with, and 


finally throttled and killed, a cobra was a cau-. 


tion to that subtlest of all the beasts of the field. 
The presiding Malay used to clap his brown 
hands with joy as he exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! sauvé 


good mongoose, Sar, proper mongoose to kill de’ 


snake!” 

**You don’t object, do you,” I modestly asked 
my captain one day, while strolling on the quar- 
ter-deck after tiffin—‘‘ you don’t object, I hope, 
to the somewhat curious pets I at times bring on 
board ?” 

“Object ?” he replied. ‘‘ Well, no; not as 





might happen next, I 
sent for a fowling- 
piece, and the plucky 
fellow succumbed to 
the force of circumstances and a pipeful of buck- 
shot. I have him yonder on the sideboard, in 
body and in spirit (gin), bottle-mates with a sand- 
snake, three centipeds, and a tarantula. 

With monkeys, baboons, apes, and all of that 
ilk, navy ships, when homeward bound, are oft- 
times crowded. Of our little crew of seventy, I 
think nearly every man had one, and some two, 
such pets, although fully one-half died of chest 
diseases as soon as.the ship came into colder lati- 
tudes. These monkeys made the little craft very 
lively indeed, and were a never-ending source 
of amusement and metriment to all hands. I 
don’t like monkeys, however. They ‘‘are so 
near, and yet. so.far,” as respects humanity. I 
went shooting them once—a cruel sport, and 
more cowardly even than elephant-hunting in 
Ceylon—and when I broke the wrist of one, in- 
stead of hobbling off, as it ought to have done, 
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it came howling piteously toward me, shaking 
and showing me the bleeding limb. ‘The little 
wretch preached me a sermon anent cruelty to 
animals that I shall not forget till the day I die. 
Do parrots know what they say? At times I 
think they do. Our parson on board the old 
Rumbler had no more attentive listener to the 
Sabbath morning service than wardroum Polly ; 
but there were times when Polly made responses 
when silence would have been more judicious. 
There was an amount of humor which it is im- 
sible to describe in the sly way she one day 
aah the parson in the face as he had just fin- 
ished a burst of eloquence both impassioned and 
impressive, and uttered one of her impertinent 
remarks, She was guilty ofa still greater indis- 
cretion. For some months she was denied access 
to church because she had once forgotten herself 
so far as to draw corks during the sermon—this 
being considered ‘highly mutinous and insub- 
ordinate conduct.” But she regained her privi- 
lege. Poor Poll! I'll never forget the solemn 
manner in which she shut her eyes one day at the 
close of the service, as if still musing on the 
words of the sermon, on the mutability of all 
things created, and remarked, ‘ Vanity, vanity, 
all is vanity, says—says—” She could say no 
more—the rest stuck in her throat, and we were 
left to ponder on her unfortunate loss of memory 
in uttering the admonitory sentiment. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cc. D. B.—Get dark blue or purple English water- 
proof cloth, and make by the pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. IV., if you want a cloak ; if you pre- 
fer a suit, use the Double-b ted Polonaise pattern 
shown in Bazar No. 28, Vol. VI. Merely bind the 
edges, or else hem flatly, as cloth is done, with a raw 
edge. 

Katateren.—Read answer given in Bazar No. 35, 
Vol. VL., to “‘ Leontine,” and do not have a white bon- 
net, as they are not worn by brides who know how to 
dress. Thefbrown velvet bonnet, or else one to match 
your best suit, and a round hat of dark straw for sec- 
ond best, is what you want. You should be married 
in your traveling dress, unless you insist on white. In 
the latter case get muslin, or else Irish poplin. 

Jut1a H.—Use a vest-polonaise pattern for your 
black striped grenadine. Silk lining is preferable to 
any other, but farmer's satin will answer. Any lining 
in the skirt of the polonaise will spoil it. Put lace 
for trimming, headed by folds or pleating of grenadine. 

Bratnioz.—The bride should wear white gloves with 
her light wédding dress, and the groom’s gloves should 
correspond. A white, lavender, or black neck-tie for 
the groom. The bride should be escorted to the table 
by the bridegroom. 

“Graor H.”—Do not get tarlatan, but fine clear 
muslin, or else tulle, for your wedding dress. Trim the 
skirt with gathered flounces, have a round apron-front 
over-skirt, and an unlined basque, if of muslin; if you 
get tulle, have the flounces doubled and side-pleated, a 
draped over-skirt, and a lined basque with a bertha. 
The sash should be of white watered silk. 

L. A. C.—Oxidized silver jewelry will continue in 
fashion next season. Blue linen would scarcely be 
heavy enough for a traveling suit in September weath- 
er. Get blue camel’s-hair serge, or else water-proof. 

A Svunsortser.—Trim your striped jockey basque 
suit with bias silk of solid color, and with fl 





A GRAND VICTORY OVER EVERY 
COMPETITOR IN THE WORLD. 


Tue following Cable Dispatch from Vienna 
will convey the glad intelligence to the world 
that the ‘* World-Renowned Witson Sewing- 
Machine,” has not only taken all of the highest 
Awards at Fairs and Expositions in the United 
States, but that it has overwhelmingly defeated 
every Sewing-Machine manufactured in the 
World, and carried off the first Grand Prize at 
the Vienna Exposition : 

Vienna, Austria, Aug. 15, 1873. 
To W. G. Wixson, President Wilson Sewing- 

Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 

“The Wilson Shuttle Sewing-Machine was 
awarded the Grand Prize at the Vienna Exposi- 
tion for being the best Sewing-Machine.”’ 

[Com.]} RAYNOR. 











Coryvine Wurer.—B: 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the apgiemens with the greatest ease. This 


the means of the newly in- 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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364 Bowery, corner 
L. SHA 3 Fourth Street, 
Branch Store, 345 Sixth Avenue, 
Begs leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb stock of Human Hair Goods, of the best quality 
of hair only, without any intermixing whatsoever, 
of his own importation and manufacture. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 
All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED, 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
uality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
8 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - - 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do do - = = 
Do.26 do. do 4 do do. - - 
Do. 32 do. do. 4 do. do - - 
Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
i le Curls, natural Curly— 
inch, $200.  24-inch,$250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE Removed to 345 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 20th and 2ist Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C. O. D. by express, or on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. er. 
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made like those in the illustration. A black chip or 
straw English walking hat, with the turned-up sides 
faced with velvet and a scarf of soft turquoise or 
Orient black silk, some flowers behind, and an ostrich 
tip, is a good hat for traveling and general wear. A 
black velvet hat or bonnet, or else one of steel-colored 
silk like the dress, would answer with the other suit. 
A velvet cloak should be lined with thin silk, wadded, 
and quilted. It is too early to select a pattern for such 
a garment. 

Mus. K. B.—It is very difficult to wash blue linen 
well. Instead of having it regularly washed, you can 
wear it a season by merely moistening with a cloth 
dipped in starch-water, and pressing immediately with 
a moderately hot iron. Spots that are very much soiled 
should be scoured with a nail-brush dipped in white 
soap-suds. 

An Interestep Inquirer.—To make your bordered 
percale with a blouse-polonaise will be the most stylish 
plan; a basque-waist not lined will be more dressy 
than the pleated waist. The plain blue vest front 
will scarcely be suitable for so simple a costume. It 
is safe to make your dress with a Spanish flounce 
sewed on the skirt about the knee, but do not cut off 
your skirt and add the flounce. If these flounces are 
not worn next year, the material is not cut up and can 
be altered to suit new styles. 

Neti H.—A German remedy for making a red 
nose look white is to put on borax every day and let it 
dry there; also bathe it now and then with camphor. 

A Western Reaper.—You are not too small for lace 
flounces, and. that is the best use you can make of your 
lace. A loose sacque or mantle, or a polonaise of black 
dotted or sprigged net, would be very pretty, trimmed 
with your lace, 

Miss P.—Nine or ten yards of silk will make a 
double-breasted polonaise. 

M. N.—Wear white silk or muslin ties, black lace 
ties, or else green silk ones, with your sage green suit. 

Eprn.—Simply bind your long silk walking skirt 
with braid, and put inside the back breadths a facing 
of wigging pleating, or else of oiled silk or morocco. 

N. L. H.—Dark cloth colors, olive green, olive, 
brown, plum, and bronze shades, will be worn again, 
also very dark blue, The bronze shades will be a good 
choice for you. Get a vest-polonaise of white alpaca, 
and trim it and your skirt with pale blue silk, piped 
with black velvet. 

8. F. S.—You can obtain the “ Ugly Girl” papers by 
buying the back numbers of the Bazar containing 
— There are seventeen papers, costing ten cents 
each, 

Mrs. J. W. V.—Read reply above to “N. L. H.” for 
hints about colors. Madame Raymond’s letters from 
Paris published in the Bazar will give you the earliest 
hints of fall fashions. 

Mitwavkrr.—Polonaise is pronounced as if spelled 
po-lo-naze, with the accent on the last syllable.—You 
do not need a neck-ribbon around a fraise made of the 
dress material. 

ALumna.—A dress of fine Swiss muslin is prettiest 
for a graduating dress. Put pleated flounces on the 
skirt, a single flounce on the round apron over-skirt, 
and have a pleated full blouse-waist. Wear a white 
watered silk sash, and have a ruff of Valenciennes lace 
or else of muslin around the neck. 





Pat. June 27, 1871._ Awarded first jum at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 
) Is one of the most important inventions the age. 
most perfect Buttonshole Worker ever invented. 


for use, 
_— —— Nee our Ai and novel Ly AF canvassi: . 

mai any ress on receipt 0: cents. aa 
dress WEBSTER M’F'G CO., Manufacturers, "Ansonia, 


PATENT 
SEWING-SILK VEIL, 


In the above we have overcome the great difficulty, 
formerly experienced, of procuring a veil with a fring- 
ing of the exact shade. The fringes in our veil being 
woven at the same moment, and with the same mate- 
rial throughout, consisting of the best quality of sew- 
ing silk, a reliance may be placed upon their exactness 
of match, and of their durability, in every respect, 
the same wearing double the length of time over that 
of any other veil ever made. Sold in all Fancy and 
Dry Goods Houses in the U. S. Wholesale Depot, 


MEYENBERG, PRALL, & CO,, 
483 & 485 Broadway, N. Y. 











For Cleansing the Teeth. 
Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST-NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


The New Florence 











RENCH STAMPING PA 
F in any quantities. Send for a— 


L. CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 





GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BEN§FIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, 1,500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift eh eee by spe- 
cial act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library 
Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873. 

Only Sixty thousand tickets will be sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
pee ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 

ented sum 0: 


$4 500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders. 
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GIFT 
10 CASH GIFTS $10, 
30 CASH GIFT! 
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11,000 CASH GIFTS 
TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 


amounting to............ meee $1,500,000 

The distribution will be poets, whether all the 

tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 


PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 2234 
Tickets for $1,000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 

Full particulars may be learned from circulars, 
which will be sent free from this office to all who 
apply for them. 

ckets now ready for sale, and all orders accompa- 
nied by the money agen od led. Liberal terms given 
to those who buy to sell again. 
Agent Pa is EET Bhs conse, 
gent Public y., and Manager ‘once! 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 















SUVA 


Sold by Druggists. 


Skin Diseases a Specialty. 

Dr. J. M. VanDyxe, Graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the only regular physician that makes 
the treatment of Skin Diseases a specialty. Those 
who wish to consult ee in person or by letter, 
will find him to be first-c) in his specialty. 

Skin Diseases and their Symptoms. 

Aonz, (PIMPLEs, neers — Sere, 
small pimples with black points; affect the forehead, 
cheeks, and nose of both sexes. 

Eozema, (Trrrrr).—Symptoms— Blisters form, 
which burst and dry into a yellowish or dark crust, 
foe be in the form of scales; affects all parts of the 





omen’s Rep Rase oF THE Face. —Symptoms — 
Congestion of the skin of the face, with red patches 
and red spots, pimples, and roughness of the skin. 

Baxrser’s Irou. — Symptoms — First, a red, itchy 
— is seen, mattery pustules form, become quite 

ard, and shaving becomes painful. A burning sensa- 
tion is present. 

Prurieo, (Intense Ironmne), Which begins when 
the clothing is removed ; inc by the warmth of 
the bed. No eruption except that produced by 
scratching. 

The above and all Skin Diseases cured by Dr. J. M. 
VanDyke. New York Office, No. 6 West 16th Street; 
Philadelphia Office, 1126 Walnut Street. The Doctor 
= be consulted either by letter or,in person at either 
office. 





HE PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. Send for circu- 
ra. D. C. Hatt & Co., 44 

West Broadway, N.Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers, 


Important to Ladies.—rThrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


EVERYBODY LIKES a2 deauti- 
fut complexion, and @ soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
“Wright's Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ fragrant, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
a Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Loitet Ariicies. 

—On receipt of 50 


A LIBERAL OFFER, cents; tome 


Cabinet oT will be sent for one year, and 25 

fine “ Bristol Board” Visiting Cards, your own name 

“ney printed. Sample numbers and cards 5 cents, 
ddress W. B. CORNING, Jz., Nyack, N. Y. 

















Dronkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, yan a 
cure for these evils, Call, or send stamp for evidence, 








A. T. STEWART & CO. 
Have just opened and placed on sale 
BLACK LYONS DRESS SILKS, 
$1 50 and $2 00 per yard. 

A full assortment of 


NEW DARK PLAIN SILKS, $2 00. 


DRESS FABRICS FOR EARLY FALL, 
from 25c. to 50c. per yard. 





They will offer their entire collection of 
READY-MADE SUMMER SUITS, 
TO CLOSE QUICKLY, 

AT A LARGE REDUCTION. 


_——_—— 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


FASHIONS FOR FALL! 


Smith's TU 3 Pattern Baraar) 





ngote. 


Vastly popular in any kind 
izes. Price of pattern » with cloth model, 





1360,—LENA Redi 


jofmaterial, Allsi 
50 cents. 


1911.—Revere Waist. Alt Ge sas « 
Inallaizes. Price of pattern, wi .b 
| cloth model, 26 cents. 











1360 





We wae a perfect CLOTH 
MODEL with each pattern, 
which shows just how to ra 
the nt together after 
—— by the pattern. 
pany, of these patter will 





August Premiums, 


BMITE'S ILLUSTRATED 
Pattern Bazaar. 


ONLY ON& DOLLAR A YEAB.| 
Premium to ench sud- 








Laieter ti Ade ih a sith cee 
ber of patterns of theirown Ladies or rep. ightly fitting in bac 

solecticn tothe value of ONE Any site, Price otpattern, with cloth moduly 
) Se ae arr 
ALSO, ONE of the following beastiful OIL CHROMOS— Wartmizr’s 


“Barevoor Boy,” size Iix!4 inches 
size Jee “Tux Marron,” size lix!7inches; “Tue Par 
Lams,” size 1ix17 inches; ‘‘Our 1s Tus Fisips,”’ tize 944x123 inchers 
Three stamps must be enclosed for ereainee os each :bromo. 
ictures sell readi! 

Jogue ofSt les. 
ber 10. ‘All subscriptions should be forwarded before September 6. 

Address, very Yo 4. BURDETTE 
P. O. Box 5055, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not acchstomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good Every pattern we issue be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 


“Tas Unwetcomeg Visitor,” 


There 





leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New 
expense. Lge — represented are for — 


tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is i 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some~- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


LiLLLNEY > eX 
“OVESss mak 


12 me for $5. 
pay as ition of Top oniteur de la Mode 
of Paris, and The Milliner and Dressmaker of London. 
(@ The acknowledged Fashion Authority. 
Ue Giving the Latest, also Coming Styles. 1 
(> Beautifully Colored Full Page Stee 
ped ny now stg eg ortega 
e Diagrams and Pattern 
tz Pu lished in advance of all other Fash- 
ion Magazines in ~ be anal yer 
0 $ per Annum. Specimen c 
FF Gantmnpand/Co,,Pub's, Third &Walautsis..Pbila 
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SrepremBeER 6, 1873. | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


575 












-ooc> ae, 364 Bower 

2 iy SHAW, Cor anseeNe'y? 
A\2 The largest stock of Human Hair 
goods in the city. Wigs made to 
order by the best artists. A perfect 
fit guaranteed. The invisible wig a 
specialty. No. 1, round the head; 
o. 2, from forehead tonapeof neck; 
No. 3, from ear to ear across crown ; 
No. 4, from ear to ear across fore- 
head. Goods sent C.O.D. by express, 
or on receipt of color and money in 

registered letters or P. O. Order, free of charge. 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1878, 


ConTENTS : 
GENERAL SHERMAN IN EUROPE AND THE 
EAST.—(Second Paper.) 
Ittusrrations.—Excavations at Ephesus on the 
Site of the Temple of Diana.—Seraglio Point, Con- 
stantinople.—Dolma Backté Palace.—Cemetery, 
old Stamboul.—Bazar, Constantinople.—A Scribe. 
—Grand Review in Turkey.—The Sultan at the 
Mosque.—‘“‘ Sweet Waters of Europe."—The Rob- 
ert College, Constantinople. 
THE NIGHT SONG. By Atrrep H. Lours. 
TEN DAYS WITH THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
ILLusrRations.—New York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb.—Dr. Harvey 
L. Peet.—Ground-Plan of the New York Institu- 
tion.—The first Step.—Alphabet of the Deaf and 
Dumb.—The Graduating Class.—The Workshop. 
PULPIT FLOWERS. 
THE PROTESTANT CEMETERY AT FLORENCE. 
ILtustrations.— The Gateway.— Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s Tomb.—The Protestant Cemetery at Flor- 
ence.—Grave of Theodore Parker. 
AT AN OLD GRAVE. By Hazsgizer Peegsoorr Sror- 
FORD. 
LEONORA CHRISTINA IN THE BLUE TOWER. 
ILtustRations.— Leonora Christina.—The old 
Castle of Copenhagen, showing the Blue Tower in 
the Middle of the Background. 
COLONSAY AND ORONSAY. 
IutustRaTions.—Ruins at Oronsay.—The Oron- 
say Cross.—Stone over a Bishop's Tomb at Oron- 
Bay. 
JOHN STUART MILL. 
With a Portrait. 
PATIENCE. 
THE BONES OF OUR ANCESTORS. 
MY NEIGHBOR'S GARDEN. 


HAWAII-NEL By Cuanizes Norpvnorr. — (Second 
Paper.) 


*s, 


es 
- 





ILLustRaTIONs.—Native School-House in Hono- 
lulu.—Lava Field, Hawaii; Flow of 1868.—Grass 
House.—Wailuku, Island of Maui.—Hula-hula, or 
Dancing Girls.—Hawaiians eating Poi.—Native 
Hay Peddler.—Lahaina, Island of Maui.—Native 
Pipe.—Necklace of Human Hair.—Wailua Falls, 
Island of Kauai.— Chain of Extinct Volcanoes near 
Koloa, Island of Kauai.—Ancient Gods of Hawaii. 
—Hawaiian Poi Dealer.—Keapaweo Mountain, 
Kauai.—Implements.—Cascade and River of Lava; 
Flow of 1869.—Map of the Halakala Crater.— 
Kealakeakua Bay, where Captain Cook was killed. 

ONLY A SINGER. 

A SIMPLETON.—A STORY OF THE DAY. 
Cuaries REAvE. 

THE TWELFTH OF AUGUST. 

NUMBER TWO. 

THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 
By Emitio Casretar.—(Ninth Paper.) 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER. 

THAT BULL-PUP. 

MY BLINDNESS AND ALBRECHT VON GRAEFE. 
By tue Rev. Wittiam H. Mineurn. 

THE TROTTING HORSE IN AMERICA. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


Br 





Hagrer’s Macaztng for September is remarkable 
for the variety of its contents. The description of 
General Sherman’s tour in Europe and the East is re- 
sumed, accompanied by several magnificent illustra- 
tions of Constantinople. There is a beautifully-illus- 
trated article on the Protestant Cemetery of Florence, 
where rest the remains of Mrs. Browning and Theo- 
dore Parker. Judge Campse.. contributes a brief 
illustrated sketch of two islands of the Hebrides— 
Colonsay and Oronsay. Cuantrs Nogpuorr concludes 
his description of the Sandwich Islands, with a com- 
prehensive review, profusely illustrated, of the charac- 
teristics of the native population and of the resources 
of the islands, with special reference to the question 
of annexation. Another illustrated article describes, 
in the most entertaining fashion, the New York Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Monovrg D. Conway gives some very interesting 
reminiscences of the late John Stuart Mill. The Rev, 
W. H. Mixzvrn, the “Blind Preacher,” contributes a 
narrative of his experiences with oculists, including a 
very characteristic sketch of the remarkable career 
of Albrecht von Graefe. R. H. Sroppagp tells the 
story of the twenty years’ imprisonment of Leonora 
Christina in the Blue Tower of Copenhagen; a por- 
trait of the Princess is given, also a view of the Tower, 
James Grant Wiison contributes a pleasant account 
of grouse-hunting in the Yorkshire moors; Hami.tow 
Bussey a spirited review of the trotting turf in Amer- 
ica; and Emri1o Casretar another of his papers on 
the Republican Movement in Europe. 

The Poetry of the Number is contributed by ALFRED 
H. Lovis, Witturam C. Ricuagps, Hargret Prescorr 
Srorrorp, Riouarp Reawr, ExLizaBEta AKERS ALLEN, 
and Car. Spenoer. 

The Number contains stories by Rosz Tzrkry, C. P. 
Cranon, and Constanog F. Wootson; and CHARLES 
Reavr’s serial story is continued. 

In addition to this rich store of various reading, 
there are the five Editorial Departments with their 


inexhaustible resources of information and amuse- 
ment. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEELY, and BAZAR. 


Onz Cory or xrrneR ror One Year, $4 00, Postagz 
Prepaip. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEERLY, or 
HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent for one year to an: 
Subscriber in the United States, POSTAGE PRE- 
PAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harrer's Macazinz, Harper's WEEKLY, and Harran's 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorr. 










A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 


TOILET. 








\ 
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Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE. 
‘WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and 


New York. 








cheapest Bustle in the market. ‘The wear- 
er can sit in any position whatever without bending ff 


or injuring it in the slightest degree, it closing fy 
entirely up on sitting, and returning with 

to its original shape on —- The hea 

will not cause it to diminish its 


every where. 

18, 22, &c., —— 
styles. Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 
White St.,.N.Y¥.; &801 Race St., Phila. ¢ 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Granrp To Fir any Fieurr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 











Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER........ eececscce No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ Cay 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to - 


8 years old) 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
WORIS Ol iedscciccessadnuaaas Pe Ee amt 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 pa GQ psidencdicaccsackesee be 
INFANT'S WA 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. ° 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER i : 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
OG TE VORIR OIGE.. «cece ccs cccatesssceceucen be 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
BND SMOMING = CAP Sa oc ccdsccscsccsesces S 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 
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LADY'S POSTILION-BAS' 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILO 

from 4 to 12 
LOOSE POLO 


UE WRAPPER... “ 23 
SUIT (for boy 
IGE akiscoctnencseneckaon “ 95 


) 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 yearsold) * 39 


PRINCESS 


OLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “* 41 
DOLMAN 


SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “ 41 


JACKET, WORTH 


VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt)............ Kadscacaccaccase ane 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “* 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
are a" B 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... ** 13 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “* 15 
ee eee REDINGOTE WALKING . 


LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ ae. 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ‘* 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... & 98 
LADIES' AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
bP OF) ee eae esceeces * 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 


DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
WHAEIIINGE BE ire nciesccccecccccccsadiccccs © 32 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$5to$20 per day ! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 

-lse. Particulars free, Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 











EHRICH’S. 


Bargains in Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, Real 
Laces, and Dress Trimmings, Embroideries, Fancy Ar- 
ticles, &c., &c. 

N.B.—Just received, at special bargains from the late 
Custom-House Seizure Sale, over 5000 yards 
of Real Yak Laces. Samples sent free. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. : 

Every C. O. D. package subject to examina- 
tion before acceptance. JH RICH & CO., 
287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN. 


FOUNTAIN, 








89 a * 
Church St., Nh ny 
~ New Haven,Ct. 


W NTE pe pe AGENTS, to sell new 
A and popular books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney; Farm Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, by W.C. Prime; Miss 
Beecher’s Housekeeper and Healthk ; The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. For further puto, Sa of or address 


Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, z.Y. 


















THREE PLY ROOFING, 
In Use Ten Years, 

A good article, well recommended, and suitable for 

either steep or flat roofs. Send for Circular and Sam- 

ples. MICA ROOFING CO., 73 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
. We answer—Itcosts less than $300 
00 Piano sold 





notice. 


U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


O A DAY. Agents wanted. Business new. 
$4 Address Southwestern Agency, Carthage, Mo. 








HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 

copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and HareeEr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 





P may at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is und that the subscri for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms FoR ApvERTISING IN Harper’s WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’S Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ee Harree & Broturrs will send either of tha 
following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 





Ga~ Harper's Catatoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





% 

TYERMAN’S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Rev. L. Ty- 
ERMAN, Author of “ Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley,” &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. (Uniform with Tyerman’s “Life of 
John Wesley.") (In a few days.) 


IL. 

THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining- Room, the 
Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick- Room. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. (Uniform with the ** Bazar Book 
of Decorum.”) (Ina few days.) 

Til. 

CASTELAR’S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Eminio Casrevar. 
Translated by Mrs. ArvuUR ArgNoLp, 12mo, Cloth, 
B17 

IV. 

LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 
Rev. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Riweaway, D.D. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

Vv. 

1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Priwx. Crown 8vo, 

Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. 

Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
VII. 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap+ 
proved by Physicians of all Schools. Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. wm 


FARM BALLADS. By Wirt Carterton. Illustrated; 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $23 00. 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


By Joun W. 


»& 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its st 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
aa By Cares Cusuine. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 





THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t= Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





1, 
TOO SOON: A Study of a Girl's Heart. By Katn- 
aninE S. Macguoip, Author of “Patty,” &. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents, 


2. 

INNOCENT. A Tale of Modern Life. By Mrs. Oxt- 
puant, Author of “‘ Agnes,” “‘ Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” “John: a Love Story,” “ Brownlows,” &c. 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


3. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Wikre Coviins, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” “ Armadale,” * Moon- 
stone,” “Man and Wife,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


4. 

“*HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID." By Anniz 
Tuomas, Author of ‘On Guard,” ‘ Walter Goring,” 
“Theo Leigh," * Played Out,” &., &c. S8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


5. 
THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Harrier Marringzav. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


6. 
LONDON'’'S HEART. By B. L. Farsron, Author of 
“Grif,” “‘ Joshua Marvel,” “ Blade-o'-Grass,” &c. Il- 
lustrated. Svo, Paper, $1 00. 


% 

MURPHY'S MASTER. By James Payn, Author of 
“*Carlyon’s Year,” “‘ Cecil’s Tryst,” *‘ Found Dead,” 
“One of the Family,” ‘‘A Beggar on Horseback,” 
&c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


8. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal English and American Illustrations by Thom- 
as Nast, W. L. ee Thomas Worth, C. S. Rein- 
hart, F. Barnard, J. Mahoney, and others. 

The following volumes are now ready or in preparation: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
(Ready.) 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
(Ready.) 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Illue- 
trations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents; Cloth, $125. (Ready.) 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by F. Barnard. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. (Ready.) 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 52 Illustrations by 
W.L. Sheppard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. 
(Ready.) 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 52 Illustrations 
by C.S. Reinhart. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$150. (Ready.) 

BLEAK HOUSE. With 61 Illustrations by F. Bar- 
nard. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. (Ready.) 

PICKWICK PAPERS. With 52 Illustrations by 
Thomas Nast. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


(Ready.) 
LITTLE DORRIT. (In Press.) 


te Harrer & Broruens will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


Agents wanted 
$72 00 EA CH WEE K . every where. 
Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

550 TO $150 PER WEEK guaranteed to 
intelligent and industrious persons, of either 

sex, to act ss our Agents. Busi very pl t 
Address Tar “xsrern Art Assocration, Chicago, Ill. 














SEND CASH IN ADVANCE TO FEMALE 
AGENTS, to pay for easy labor at home that will 
not interfere with other duties; one wanted in every 
county. I have nothing for sale. ‘ 
A. V. HARDINBURGH, Jersey City, N. J. 
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FACETIZ. 


A ooqverrz loves her 
as much a6 she can 
ever love you, and on the 
same condition—that both 
poe 4 telling her she 
Pp 4 


——_-~_>—— 

“A bird in the hand is 

worth two in the bush ;” 

but not if oe have a gun, 
and know how to use it. 


a 

The tea-kettle is the only 
o- which never gets a 
col 


—e— 


wd vind gens as 


——__—~———— 
A little boy born vei 
far North entreated h 


and upon her expressing 
astonishinent, said he want- 
ed to find out how they got 
out of scrapes. 


oo 

About £25,000 made the 
ancient talent. It takes 
considerable talent tomake 
that sum nowadays. 


ee 

Goop MEN TO ATTEND 
Avorion—Men whose faces 
are forbidding. 


ooo 

An advertiser who re- 
joices in the various occu- 
pations of doctor, lawyer, 
justice of the » aly 
dry-goods merchant, adds 
the following to his list of 
pursuits and qualities: 
‘N.B. — Auctioneering of 
the loudest kind, inter- 
woven with ventriloquism.” 


———_—_—_~———- 

An engine-driver and 
stoker on the Midland 
Railway recently called at 
the shop of a well-known 
temperance man and Good 
Templar in Derbyshire, 
an. asked him to show 


“Oh, no end. 


Oh, either ! 


them where Messrs. ——s’ 

spirit vaults were situated. “Yes,” replied the Good 
emplar, ‘come this way ;” and taking them through 

his shop and house, the back of which faces the parish 

church-yard, he said, pointing to the graves, ‘There 

are the vaults, but the spirits are all gone.” 


. —_——_————— 
Hor-Prioxers’ Reoreation—Leap-frog. 


a 

“What should I talk about this evening?” asked a 
prosy speaker of one of his expectant auditors. 

** About a quarter of an hour would be just about the 
thing,” was the reply. 


—_——~>———— 
GENERALLY B8PEAKING—Women. 


_»———— 
MISCONSTRUED. 

Counse. (to young lady in witness-box), ‘‘ You sa 
that you went into the National Gallery by yourself. 
Have you ever heen taken in there by a gentleman ?” 

Witness. “Oh dear, no; I flatter myself I am too 
sharp to be taken in by any gentleman !” 


ns 
THE LOVED AND LOST. 
They whom the gods love So ree. 80 ’tis said; 
Yet they are mostly mourned by friends bereft. 
But very few lament old — dead, 
Save some they leave behind with naught else left. 


a 

Entavetastio Pepestrrian. ‘‘ Am I on the right road 
for Stratford—Shakspeare’s town, you know, my man? 
You've often heard of Shakspeare ?” 

Rustio. “Ees. Be you he 2?” 


—_—_~_——_ 
RATHER PERPLEXING COMMAND. 


Captain O'Sura. ‘‘ Gentlemen, parade to-morrow at 
four. The first man who arrives last shall be fined.” 


_@———— 
Tom. ‘I say, grandma, do you think this poor pigeon 
was dead when cook put him in the oven ?” 

GranpMa. “ Yes, dear. Why ?” 

Tom (incredulously). “‘ Because he’s knocked off all 
ht: toes in kicking through the crust, that’s all!” 


Look here. Whic’ ’ 
“Oh, both! Don’t you think a Yellow Ribbon with Black Lace,” etc., etc., etc. 




















Wary} 
/ 


) 


Wig 





TWO VANITIES. 
(Amateur Vocalist and his Wife alone together after an Evening Party.) 


“Did I look ve to-night, Love ?”” 


’m! was I in Good Voice #” 


Style suits me best, do you thin! 


GOLDEN CHARMS. 


She is not fair to outward view; 
That fact there’s no denying ; 

Her plainness—between me and you— 
Is often rather trying. 

But then—this alters matters quite— 

Her money is not “tied up tight.” 


And even if she’s rather old, 
And we are oft at strife 

Drinks, and looks more like (as I’m told) 
My mother than my wife— 

Still, still, her wealth is better far 
‘han any “outward beauties” are! 


————__>————— 

“Talking about the jaws of death,” exclaimed a man 
who was living pwith his third scolding wife, “I tell 
you they are nothing to the jaws of life!” 


se dae te ag 

To privE away Ants.—If they are married aunts, 
borrow some money from their husbands. If they are 
oe. let ’em take care of the baby for the afternoon, 
while your wife goes to a matinée. 


—— 

A Roman ‘Catholic bishop of Newfoundland had a 
iano of which he wished to dispose, and which a 
riend, a Protestant doctor, desired to purchase. Con- 

siderable chaffering ensued before the bargain was 
consummated, and the doctor finally secured the in- 
strument at a price which the bishop declared ruin- 
ously low. The only vehicle in the town which would 
accommodate the piano when the time came for its 
delivery was the hearse; and in this it was according- 
ly driven to the doctor’s door. Down came the doc- 
tor in high dudgeon. 

“Why on earth,” he asked, ‘‘ did you act thus ridic- 
ulously, and send my piano home in the hearse ?” 

he bishop’s eyes twinkled as he remembered their 
hard bargain, and he answered, ‘‘Oh, because it was 
such a dead bargain!” 


———_>———_——_ 
How can manufacturing pay when it takes ten mills 
to make one cent ? 





Wr 
RANA 
Ni" 


AA \ 





“Oh, Aunty !”” 


“Well, Dear?” 
“Well, Dear?” 





PARSING, AND NO MISTAKE. 


““Why, he said, ‘ What’s the next Article?” 


“Why, he should say Noun, not Article.” 





“ First-rate, Love! Tell me, do g- prefer me with a Rid5on in ny Hair, or Flowers ?” J 
?—the fervid Passion of Santley, or the thrilling Tenderness of De Soria?” 


When Charles Fox was miserably teased for money 
by some Hebrew creditors, he told them that he would 
discharge the encumbrance as soon as possible. 

“But, Mr. F., name the day.” 

“The day of judgment.” 

** Oh, Mr. F., that will be too _ a day for us.” 

‘Right, Moses, so we’ll make it the day after.” 


ee ——— 

Just as the black shadow of the death-angel’s wing 
was; beginning to darken the bed-chamber of a very 
practical woman, she.called her husband to her side, 


‘and feebly. murmured, “Henry, if you ever marry 


again, remember that it only takes a cupful of sugar 
to sweeten a quart of gooseberries.” 


a 
What a ought a lady’s petticoat to be ?—A little 
above two feet. ; 


When are eyes not eyes ?—When the wind makes 
them water. policies. oS 


SENTIMENT For THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH RE- 
pustio—Look out for the Mahon—beg pardon—the 
main chance, ° 


Precautions against cholera are very numerous at 
present. Taking all the advice given, we learn that if 
aman eats nothing, drinks no liquors, drinks no ice- 
water, drinks no warm water, drinks nothing else, 
wears flannels, bathes: three times a day, keeps his 
back-yard clean, pays his taxes, avoids water, drinks 
brandy, eats ripe fruit, wears nothing, does not smoke, 
and follows such other methods of prevention as his 
common-sense may dictate, he need have no fears of 


cholera. SAT 
SPANISH PROVERBS. 
He who has nothing to do, let him buy a ship or 


marry a wife. 


From many children and little bread, good Lord de- 
liver us. 


A fool is never a great one unless he knows Latin. 





A man much addicted to 
sppeing remarked to his 
bedfellow’in the morning 
that he slept ‘‘ like a top.® 

“T know it,” said the 
other—“ like a humming- 
top.” 

re 

“Why do you set your 
cup of coffee on the chair, 
Mr. Jones ?” said a worthy 
landlady one morning at 


“Tt is so very weak 
ma’am, — I would 
ot 





let it res 


Exceptions From Rue 
—Gay bachelors, to be 
sure. ° 

It appears that the Car- 
lists hate nately received a 
supply of arms at Ba- 
yonne. Bayonne-ts, no 
doubt. 


———_————_ 
Tue Fiyine SquapRon— 
Locusts. 


—————_ 

A gentleman was com- 
seme med a pretty young 
ady in the presence of his 
wife. “It is lucky I did 
not meet Miss Hopkins be- 
fore a married you, my 


lear. 

“Well, yes, itis extreme- 
ly lucky—for her,” was the 
dey rejoinder. 


a 

A Goop PLAcE FOR SMALL 
Cuance—A church col- 
lecting plate. 


——————— 

Mistress. * A day’s hol- 
iday, Jane! what for?” 

ane. ‘* Well, I thought 
ou’d think it rather soon ; 
ut, please mum, my young 
man as I spoke of to you— 
perhaps you remember—is 
a-going to take me to Grin- 
nige again, and I’m a-going 
to pop the question this 
time.” ‘ 

One stormy night last 
winter a poor weather- 
beaten gauger, who had 
stood the pelting of the 
pitiless storm through the 
course of a severe winter 
day, arrived at a small 
town in the North High- 
lands, and being benumbed with cold, and almost froz- 
en to the saddle, he made for the only house where he 
could see light, and called for assistance. Not finding 
himself attended to, he roared out at the top of his 
voice, ‘* Will no good Christian come and help me off 
my horse ?” 

Awakened by the noise, a sturdy old Celt opened 
the door and asked if it was ‘‘ Chisholm’s” he wanted. 

“No,” said the impatient inspector of spigots, “I 
want some good Christian to help me off my horse.” 

“ Ah, Sir,” said Donald, “‘ we don’t know them peo- 
ples; we're a’ Camerons here.” 


——_—_—_>—_—_—_ 

John Varnum, Jun., is a practical joker. A few Sun- 
days ago, in returning from church, he was convers- 
ing wit! his wife on the subject of the sermon, and re- 
marked that he couldn’t believe saint and sinner ever 
dwelt so near together as the sermon represented. His 
wife intimated that they could, and instanced the fol- 
lowing case: ‘‘Haven’t you and I dwelt in the same 
house for several years ?” 

This was a square hit on John, but he wormed out 
of it, and clo the case with the following argu- 
ment: ‘Yes, to be sure; but did I ever call you a 
sinner ?” 

Judgment for John, and no appeal. 

—»a——_ 


**Rose, my dear,” said a mother to her daughter, 
“if you are so stiff and reserved, you will never get a 
husband.” 

“Ma,” replied the young lady, “‘ unless the poets tell 
fibs, a prim-Rose is not without attraction.” 


> 
MAXIM OF A MICAWBER. 
Those kinsfolk I account our kind relations| 
Whose ready loans our frequent needs avail ; 
Who still encourage all our speculations, 
And take the consequences when we fail. 


—_—_»—— 

It is said that an Aberdeen school-master used to 
write poetry when a boy, and had a reputation in that 
line extending over an area of country three miles 
long, four miles wide, and a mile thick. 
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“In putting on the Chignon, Betty, let as much of my Own Hair be seen as possible. 


the Horrid Thing, but Fashion demands it!” 


Z Es 






















I would not wear 





